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THREE EVENINGS. 


BY STANLEY CURTIS. 


FIRST EVENING. 


HAVE one memory that I like to recall 
sometimes. I cannot explain why I 
like to recall it, for it is fraught with nothing 
glorifying, or, indeed, particularly creditable 
to myself. A story of it would be the rec- 
ord of a youthful dream, an infatuation, a 
mistake, a mad seheme and a fortunate de- 
feat. It would also contain some heroism, 
considerable self-denial, and a moderate 
admixture of mystery. Would you like to 
hear it? Iam sure you would, if the fasci- 
nation which it possesses for me is any cri- 
terion from which to judge, for whenever I 
happen to be alone of an evening, with noth- 
ing to do, and naught save my cigar to keep 
me company, my thoughts invariably recur 
to this episode of my life. 

And now, as my wife has gone away vis- 
iting, and | am whiling the evening away by 
idly smoking, it seems to me that a better 
opportunity will never occur to commence 
jotting down these reminiscences, which 
will never depart from my memory. 

We had been married eight years, my 
wife and I. I had built. up a splendid law 
practice, for when I came to the village of 
Dalton (it has since grown into a city) I 
determined to begin the battle of life in 
earnest, then and there, and let no discour- 
agements drive me from my vantage ground. 
It was up-hill business for the first two years, 
but at the end of this time my industry and 
application to business began to win their 
legitimate fruits. My first modest sign, 
‘*Maurice B. Duncan, Attorney,” I have 


never taken down; and, although it looks 
rather rusty and weather-beaten now, I am 
in no hurry to change it for a new one. Its 
very grimness gives it an air of solid respec- 
tability, and moreover, it is associated with 
my early days of struggle and hardship. 
Do you wonder that I have an affection for 
it? Yes, it shall hang until it perishes of old 


age, or is destroyed by the elements or some 


wanton hand. 

But this sort of rambling will not interest 
the reader, and I will come at once to my 
story. 

I was saying that. we had been married 
eight years. We were in very comfortable 
circumstances, and had one child. 

One noon I came home, and, according to 
my usual habit, brought the morning paper 
for my wife to read. After dinner I went 
out on the piazza to take a quiet smoke, 
while she sat by the window and read the 
news. Our boy was lying on the grass with 
his big Newfoundland dog. 

**There, Maurice,” exclaimed my wife, 
‘there is something that just strikes me! ”’ 
And, womanlike, she did not tell me what it 
was, but commenced reperusing the para- 
graph that had attracted her attention. 

‘“*What is it, Louise?” I asked, after 
waiting what seemed to me to be a reason- 
able length of time. : 

an advertisement. Listen:— 

‘** Home WANTED.—A respectable young 
lady wishes to secure a pleasant boarding- 
place that will be like a home to her. A 
amall family preferred. Pay satisfactory. 
Address Box 111, P. O., Dalton.’ ” 
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Well,” I said, ‘‘ what of it?”’ as she 
paused, waiting for me to speak. 

*“*T was thinking that we might take 
her.” 

‘“*We take her! A perfect stranger to 
us! ” 

‘“‘ Why, yes. We would soon get acquaint- 
ed with her.” 

«I don’t doubt that,” I answered, laugh- 
ing; “but it might not be an acquaintance 
that would be agreeable.” 

risk that,’’ replied Louise con- 
fidently. 

‘¢ We don’t know what sort of a wolf we 
might be harboring in our fold by taking a 
perfect stranger under our roof.” 

‘* Nousense, Maurice! One would think 
she was a perfect miscreant to hear you 
talk.” 

‘**'How do we know but that she is?’ 

*“*T’m sure she isn’t, by the looks of the 
advertisement. Besides, we needn’t keep 
her forever if we don’t like her.”’ 

“ No,”’ I assented. 

‘¢ Who knows but that she is some unfort- 
unate young girl in trouble. Perhaps she 
is an orphan. Or maybe she is wealthy, 
and has an old tyrant of a guardian, who is 
going to make her marry some _ horrid 
person.”’ 

My wife, even after being married eight 
years, had not lost all the romance of her 
youth. I began to think she was really in 
earnest. But I smiled. 

“Upon my word, Louise, you are building a 
romance on a very unsubstantial foundation. 
Your imagination is running away with 
you.” 

Louise bestowed upon me a look of re- 

**It would be real pleasant,” she 
said, ‘to have a young lady in the house. 
She ‘would be company for me, you know, 


- and ’??—— 


‘But are you really in sober earnest ?” 
I asked, as her face bore a serious expres- 
sion. ‘‘ How would you like to appear be- 
fore your friends as taking boarders ?.”’ 

“Of course I am. in earnest!” she an- 
swered, warmly. ‘ And as for taking board- 
ers, it need not appear in that light at all. 
She could be my companion.” 

‘*¢ Yes, if she is the right kind of a person. 
But she may be a wealthy heiress, or a 
purse-proud aristocrat, who will be exacting, 
fault-finding, and require more waiting on 
than a queen. What would you think to 
have her come to the table, and stick up her 


nose at the fare, or stand at the head of the 


stairs, and command you in thunder tones to~ 


carry up a pail of hot water to her?” 

‘*Upon my word, Maurice, you are the 
most ingenious person I ever saw to pile up 
imaginary difficulties. One would know you 
were a lawyer. If you set out to argue 
against me, there is no use in saying a 
word.”’ 

“Come, now, Louise, I am not arguing 
against you. I am only mentioning con- 
tingencies that I am afraid you have not con- 
sidered. We ought not to rush blindly into 
such a thing.” 

“No, Ido not want to rush blindly into 
it. I only want to try her, and if she is not 
pleasant, it will be very easy to send her 
away again. You have no idea how I do 
long for some one to talk to when you go 
away. You are away so many evenings, and 
it would be very pleasant daytimes, too, for 
that matter.” 

A little train of thought rushed through 
my mind at these words. Was I neglectful 
of Louise’s happiness? I am afraid that 
business does sometimes drive away thoughts 
of home more than it should, and that our 
wives spend many melancholy hours, that a 
little less ambition and a little more consid- 
‘eration on our part might lighten. Was the 
maelstrom of the busy world drawing me 
into its vortex, and dimming my vision of 
the higher duties of life?’ These thoughts 
brought with them a certain pang, and I was 
forthwith disarmed. 

I reached through the window and kissed 
Louise, saying:— 

‘“*Certainly, you may try it, my dear. 
You had better drop a note in the post- 
office, appointing an hour for her to call. 
Meanwhile, I expect to be called away from 
town to-night, and may have to remain two 


or three days. It will depend on a telegram 


which is to come this afternoon. And now 
I must go down street.”’ 

Kissing her again, and inwardly noting a 

flush of pleasure on her face, 1 threw away 
the stump of my cigar, and walked down to 
my Office. 
- In the course of the afternoon the ex- 
pected telegram came, and in acco ce 
with its import, I sent a note to te 
saying that I should have to go to New 
York, to remain five or six days. 

I started on the next train, and early on 
the following morning found myself im the 


great and busy city. My business was solely 


a 
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* of a legal ‘nature, and its details would be 
uninteresting. Evenings, however, I was at 
leisure, and attended the theatres and other 
places of amusement, in order to prevent 
time dragging wearily on my hands. 

The fourth day after my arrival a letter 
came from my wife, in which she spoke of 
our boarder. It was as follows:— 


** DALTON, May 5th. 

My Dear Husspanp,—Your note came 
saying that you arrived in New York all 
safe. I must at once write to you what is 
uppermost in my mind. I wrote a note to 
the young lady who advertised for a board- 
ing-place, and she responded promptly. I 
was struck with her‘appearance as soon as I 
sawher. She called about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and had on the loveliest dress 
you ever saw. She is rather tall, with dark 
eyes and hair, and a complexion rather dark 
than otherwise, but oh, so clear! I fell in 
sove with her in a minute. Her name is 
Stella, and you wouldn’t believe what good 
friends we are already. I know she is good, 
for little Maurice made friends with her at 
once, and children, you know, ure good 
readers of character. I have given her the 
south chamber, and she declares that she 
was never in a more pleasant room. 1am 
so glad everything suits her; she seems to fit 
in to our household as if she belonged with 
us. 

** But, Maurice, I know there is some 
mystery about her. She is ever so pleasant 
and agreeable, but I notice that she often 
falls into reverie, and then she looks grave, 
as if something weighed heavily on her 
mind. When she sees that I uotice this, 
she changes in an instant, and begins to 
chat, or sing, or to play on the piano, as if 
she were afraid that I would ask her some 
questions. 

‘*Oh, Iam crazy for you to get home, so 
that you can see her!” 


The remainder of the letter had no bear- 
ing on any point relating to this narrative, so 
I will omit it. The following day I started 
on my return. 

_ Louise’s letter had aroused my interest in 
our unknown guest, but as it was a late hour 
in the evening when I arrived, I imagined 
that my curiosity would have to be curbed 
until morning. Iwasright. Louise met me 
in the hall, and after a kiss of greeting, we 
went to our room. 


“*She’s gone to bed now,” said Louise, 
excitedly, ‘‘ but when you see her in her 
morning-wrapper, you’ll be delighted.” 

** You seem to be mightily well pleased at 
the idea of my falling in love with another 
woman,” I said, banteringly. 
~ “Oh, it isn’t that. But then, she is so 
splendid that I don’t believe I would be 
jealous of her, anyway.” 

My wife did not always weigh to a nicety 
the import of her utterances. 

‘*T do not imagine that I shall do that,” 
I said, lightly; ‘* but, still I do not believe 
you have considered what a risk you incur 
by establishing a charming young woman in» 
our home.”’ , 

‘* Nonsense! ”’ replied Louise, a little im- 
patiently. ‘* You’ll take away all enjoy- 
ment of her society. You needn’t imagine, 
though, that she will be smitten with you! ” 

Louise was not invariably consistent; and 
she has been known to make remarks by 
way of retort that were not prompted by her 
true heart. ; 

I merely laughed a little silent laugh at 
her words, and said:— 

“Well, well. Haven’t we talked enough 
about—what’s her name ?—Stella ?—for to- 
night? Let us drop her, and to-morrow we 
can surfeit in the intoxication of her pres- 
ence.” 

‘¢ Simpleton! said Louise, good-humored- 
ly; and then she asked me about my journey, 
what I had seen, what kind of bonnets the 
metropolitan ladies wore, how I passed my 
evenings, and a hundred other things; to 
which I replied to the best of my ability. 

But, bless me! Here it is twelve o’clock, 
and it has taken me all this time to get just 
into the beginning of my story. I have laid 
my pen down so often to think, that I have 
made but slow progress. I think I will stop. 
now, and resume to-morrow night, as my 
wife is not coming home until next week 
Now for bed! 


SECOND EVENING. 


T is storming hard out of doors, but the 
curtains are drawn closely, there is a 
good fire in the grate, and I am in just the 
mood for writing. Let me see: I had ar- 
rived home from New York, and was to 
meet Stella the next morning. 
Louise and I entered the breakfast-room, 
and a moment thereafter she came in. 
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Louise met her, took her by the hand and 
led her to me. 

‘¢ Maurice, this is Stella. Stella, my hus- 
band.” 

“* How do you do, Miss Stella?” I said, 
laughing, and taking herhand. ‘ Iam very 
happy to meet you. Though I presume you 
have somé other name than Stella.” 

‘* How stupid I am!” exclaimed Louise. 
** Stella Burke—Miss Burke, I. should have 
said.”’ 

‘*T hope Miss Burke will find our home 
agreeable,” I said. 

She glanced up with superb eyes, and 
said :— 

“Tam sure I shall. I wish I might dare 
hope that my presence will be half as agree- 
able to you as your home promises to be to 
me.” 

Of course I felt called upon to say some- 
thing polite, and did so. Ido not remember 
now what it was; in fact, I think I had not 
a very clear idea at the time. I was gazing 
into her face, which was one of rare and 
noble beauty, and noting particularly the 
wealth of expression that beamed from her 
soft dark eyes. They would have attracted 
attention anywhere, but they now enchained 
my attention with a strange power, and 
seemed to awaken glimpses of something in 
the far past. Was it memory, or one of 
those sympathetic currents of magnetism 
that sometimes spring up spontaneously and 
unaccountably between two human beings ? 
I could not tell then, and came near being 
rude in my steadfast contemplation of her. 
After an interval, I withdrew my gaze 
suddenly. 

The morning meal passed quietly and 
pleasantly. Miss Burke showed herself to 
be wellbred and genteel. Her movements 
were graceful and unconstrained. Of course 
I felt a curiosity to know why she had sought 
a boarding-place among strangers, but that 
was not the time to inquire in regard to her 
antecedents. I had little doubt that my 
wife would find out all about her, and com- 
municate the intelligence to me. She was 
not one, however, whose appearance would 
encourage even the slightest amount of pre- 
sumptuous quizzing; but women have a way 
of getting at these things. 

I went down town at the usual hour, came 
back to dinner, and returned again without 
loss of time, as business was pressing that 
day. But I had another opportunity of look- 
ing into Miss Burke’s face, and could not 
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repress a thrill of admiration,*and a con- 
sciousness of being attracted toward her. 

It was not until evening that I was to see 
her in all her glory. We were in the parlor 
—Louise and I—with the windows thrown 
open so that one could step out on the broad 
piazza. The air was warm and mellow, and 
the setting sun threw his gorgeous orange 
beams in through the shrubbery, making ir- 
regular patches of molten gold color on the 
I was looking out on the 
lawn below, and Louise was talking about — 
the climbing roses. 

Suddenly there was a rustling of drapery, 
and Miss Burke glidedin. 1 turned quickly, 
and stopped for an instant in astonishment. 
I was unprepared for such a vision of loveli- 
ness as greeted my eyes. She was attired in 
a dress of some rich dark material, relieved 
by afew trimmings of bright corn color, taste- 
fully put on. This set off her dark eyes and 
clear complexion to wonderful advantage. 

It may seem unmasculine to remember 
and record all these little things, but Miss 
Burke’s advent into our house marked an 
era in my life; a period set off by itself, that 
now seems more like a dream than a reality. 

As she paused for an instant, without 
speaking, that shadow of memory—that in- 
distinct dawning of something in the misty 
past, flitted through my brain. I glanced 
furtively at my wife, to see if she observed 
any unusual agitation in my manner; but 
she called out from her seat on the couch:— 

‘* Come in, Stella, and sit down with us. 
It is a beautiful evening.” 

‘*Isn’t it glorious?” said Miss Burke, 
glancing at the splendor of the departing 
king of day. . 

*¢ Just the time for young lovers to take 
walks,’’ cried Louise, ‘‘ and linger in roman- 
tic spots, where the buds are just bursting 
and giving promise of summer’s beauties. 
Didn’t we use to enjoy such times, Mau- 
rice 2?” 

‘¢ Tt seems to me that I recollect something 
of the sort,” I replied, laughing. 

‘“T fancy we all have some such men- 
ories,’’ said Miss Burke, with a smile. 

Would you believe, reader, that I felt a 
slight pang of jealousy at these words? It 
is not a creditable confession. 


*** Come, gentle spring, ethereal mildness, come!’ ’’ 


quoted Louise; and Miss Burke repeated the 
next half dozen lines. 
' Thus we talked of little or nothing for an 
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hour or so, until it was time to bring in the 
lights. 

“Now, Stella, sing something,” said 
Louise. 

““Oh, Mr. Duncan has just come from 
New York where he has heard the operas, 
and I would not dare venture to sing in his 
presence.”’ 

**T assure you,” I said, “‘ that I only ad- 
mire the opera because fashion requires it. 
I should very much like to hear you sing.” 

**'Yes,”’ said Louise. ‘ Do not refuse.” 

** Oh, I will not refuse. You must not ex- 
pect to be greatly edified, though.” 

But we were edified! She possessed a 
voice of great richness, and she used it like 
an artist. I think it was one of Abt’s ex- 
quisite German songs that she favored us 
with. We listened with the keenest pleas- 
ure, and were under a spell that music alone 
can cast. We kept her at the piano for 
more than an hour, and finally released her 
for fear of tiring her out. Then Louise 
played some of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs with- 
out Words,’”’ and ended with a bright little 
gem of a mazurka. 

After the music had ceased, we sat around 
the centre-table and prepared for a game of 
cribbage. 

I sat opposite Miss Burke, and had a good 
opportunity to study the beauty of her face, 
and mark its varying changes of expression. 
I thought a hundred times over “‘ how fas- 
cinating she is! ’’ and wondered if she had a 
lover, for she was one truly born to com- 
mand love. 

Ah, Stella, as I think of those times—of 
my own weakness and your steadfast, noble 
_ strength—I bow my head humbly, and thank 
God for the few such women as you that he 
has given the world. How many there are, 
alas! who would have yielded, and been over- 
come, and brought sorrow, and misery, and 
sin’s dire retribution! 

The evening passed pleasantly, and with- 
out noteworthy event. I have lingered over 
it simply because it was the first of many 
similar evenings which followed, and which 
were fraught with the warp and woof out of 
which this little romance is woven. 

The days that followed were full of pleas- 
ure. Louise and Stella became fast friends, 
and Louise often declared that she blessed 
the day when she saw that advertisement. 

Stella’s beauty and accomplishments 
created quite a furore among the young 
gentlemen of our circle, and many were the 
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admiring eyes that were cast upon her. 
But, although her acquaintance and society 
were eagerly sought, no one seemed to have 
quite assurance enough to offer her his ex- 
clusive attention. 

The secret of Stella’s past life remained 
unsolved. Louise did not succeed in draw- 
ing her out in regard to it. There was 
something about her queenly ways and 
manifest self-respect that forbade suspicion 
as to anything discreditable, and direct cross- 
questioning was something that no one would 
have felt encouraged to attempt. 

One evening Louise went down town, and 
I was sauntering about the yard. I thought 
Stella had gone with Louise. I was in a 
meditative mood, and not taking much no- 
tice of things around me. I was somewhat 
startled at hearing my name spoken, and 
the rustle of a dress near by. It was Stella. 

*“ Ah!” I said. ‘I thought you had gone 
with Louise.” 

‘* No. I remained for a particular reason. 
I have something to say fo you.” 

*T am all attention. Will you say it 
here ?” 

‘* We had better go into the house and sit 
down. I cannot tell it in a minute.” 

“* Very well.” 

We walked to the house, went into the 
parlor, and sat down by the window. 

‘Tt is about myself,” she said. 

** Do not feel obliged,” I hastened to say, 
‘** to lay open your experience to us. Be as- 
sured that we have no impertinent curiosity 
to satisfy.” 

* Ah, but I must tell. I wish to tell.” 

** In that case I am ready to listen.”’ 

‘* Well, then, to begin with, I have been 
deceiving you. My name is Nichols—Stella 
Burke Nichols. 

Nichols! 7h name brought a torrent of 
recollections, and I started nearly from my 
seat. I recovered myself, however, imme- 
diately, and listened. 

‘“*T have been obliged to do as I have 
done,’”? she resumed, ‘‘as you will know 
when I have finished. I am an orphan. 
My father has been dead five years. My 
mother I do not remember. Since my fath- 
er’s death I have lived with an uncle, who is 
the nearest relative I have. He is a grasp- 
ing, miserly man, and I believe thoroughly 
bad at heart. He has asmooth way, thouvgh, 
and can make people believe that he is a 
deeply injured man, when he is at the same 
time concocting schemes for defrauding 
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others. My father was so short-sighted as 
to make him my guardian. I was to have 
had the property when I was of age, but my 
uncle pretends that he found affairs in such 
a disordered condition that he has as yet 
been unable to arrange them, and I have 
had, so far, only just such a support as he 
has chosen to give me. I think, though, 
that he has only waited for some pretext or 
opportunity to get the property into his own 
hands. He is well off, and influential to 
some extent; but he is hot above committing 
any dishonorable act, if he can make it appear 
all right to others. He has two desperate 
schemes now that he is determined to push 
except upon one condition. 

“ First, he is attempting to prove that my 
father was a lunatic during the last year of 
his life, and that his will, bequeathing all 
his property to me, is in direct violation of 
his wishes as expressed in a previous will, 
made when in his right mind. By that will 


-my uncle was to receive a large sum. But 


my father lost greatly in an unfortunate spec- 
ulation about a year before he died, and 
then he had no more of a fortune remaining 
than he thought should be left for me. Be- 
sides, my uncle is well off, and needs no 
more money than he has. So another will 
was made, bequeathing the entire property 
tome. This my uncle is going to contest, 
and bring up the plea of insanity. 


* The other scheme is the enforcement of — 


a claim which he pretends to have on the 
property. It is for money he lent to my 
father some twelve years ago; ten thousand 
dollars, and the interest. But I am certain 
that it was paid. My father made a good 
deal of money at one time, and I remember 
distinctly hearing him say that the debt was 
paid. The receipt, however, cannot be 
found; or at least has not been discovered as 
yet, and unless it is, I am afraid that my 
uncle will succeed in his endeavor. 

‘* All this, however, is perhaps an insuffi- 
cient excuse for my presence here. I came 


-because I was afraid to remain with my 


uncle. He is a perfectly unscrupulous man, 
and so exceedingly shrewd that I anr filled 
with indefinite fear. He will bring the mat- 
ter of-my father’s insanity into the courts, 
and will call me as a witness. He said I 
would have to go to New York; and if he 
once gets me there, what may he not do? 
It is a place noted for mysterious crimes the 
prepetrators of which are never found out. 
He may shut me up in a madhouse; for not 
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long since I heard him in conversation with 
an intimate friend of his, a quack doctor, on 
the subject of madness; and I thought I 
heard my name mentioned between them. 

‘*¢ You see,”’ she said, with a painful smile, 
‘¢ that I am in great trouble. Do you won- 
der that I fled?” 

“No, indeed,” I said warmly. “ You 
have too much trouble for one so young and 
beautiful. But what did you except to ac- 
complish by leaving him ?”’ 

**T scarcely know myself. I only wanted 
to get away from him, for I was driven 
nearly desperate by my fears. I have not 
told you the worst yet. He wants me to 
marry him, and in that way bring all the 
difficulties toan end. That is the only con- 
dition on which he will cease his persecu- 
tions, for then, of course, the property would 
come into his possession; which is the only 
object he has in his villainous plans. But 
that I will never do—no, not if I am left 
penniless! 

‘¢ T thought perhaps I might make friends, 
and enlist the services of some good lawyer 
in my cause. I would not dare undertake it 
at home, for Malcom Hyde (which is my 
uncle’s name) would immediately discover it 
and defeat me. 

‘“*T knew that it would take time to ac- 
complish what he wishes, and consequently 
I thought I would venture on a flight, and at 
least be rid of my misery for a while. If I 
can find a friend and counsellor, he shall be 


-well paid.” 


Miss Burke paused, and her eyes filled 


‘with moisture. She looked utterly dreary 


and forsaken. Her very sorrow drew me 
towards her. 

_“ Miss Burke—Stella,”’ I said, “if you 
will allow me to call you that, L will aid you, 
and defeat this monster if it is in human 
power to do so.” : 

“You forget that my name is Nichols,” 
she said. 

“Oh, yes! And that brings to mind some- 
thing that I must say. Years ago, before I 
had chosen my profession, I was sojourning | 
in a small village, dabbling in painting. I 
was not more than twenty years of age, full 
of romance and youth’s enthusiasm. I met 
a maiden, a mere girl, yet a womanly and 
lovely girl of fifteen.” 

Stella blushed vividly. 

_ “You remember, then ?”’ I said, eagerly. 

She bowed. 

- “You have not forgotten when we used 
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to roam together through the fields and by 
the river, talking of our future, oh, so sol- 
emnly ?”’ 

‘*T have not forgotten it,” she murmured. 

‘You remember the scene under the old 
elm tree, just north of the mill, when we 
pledged our mutual vows ?” 

“ T remember it.” 

“And did you not remember me when 
you came among us a month ago?”’ 

“Yes, I reeognized you; but 

*¢ But you thought I would not know you. 
You were right; I did not. But it was your 
name that misled me. If it had not been 
for that, IE should have understood the 
strange and inexplicable feelings which the 
sight of your face brought up. Now you 
have told me your name is Nichols—little 
Stella Nichols!—it all comes back freshly, 
vividly, and—may I say it?—oh, how 
sweetly!” 

I took her hand—I could not resist myself 
—and pressed it, and gazed into her face 
earnestly. The old love came back; I was 
young again; I loved Stella madly! I for- 
got my manhood, my wife, and yielded to 
the intoxicating passion of the moment. 

I held Stella’s hand so tightly that she 
could not draw it away; I knew not and 
cared notifshe were offended. The story of 
her troubles was lost in the seething abyss 
of my infatuation. I think she was taken 
entirely by surprise. We sat motionless for 
a few moments, my brain wildly whirling, 
and my whole being quivering with passion. 
I was in an ecstasy of happiness, blind to all 
else save what I imagined to be the unutter- 
able bliss of the moment, | 

Suddenly, like a dull blow, came the click 
of the gate latch, and my wife was walking 
up the gravel path! With a rude shock this 
brought me back to practical reality, and a 
sense of our position rushed upon me. A 
sudden feeling of humility came over me, 
and I released Stella’s hand quickly. 

“Forgive I whispered, humbly. 
‘¢ To-morrow you can finish your story.” 

I walked out: into the garden through a 
back door, amd paced back and forth in the 
cool air, endeavoring to bring calmness and 
reason to my aid. 

THIRD EVENING. 
H, well! I must be brief, or this record 


will be spun out to such a length that 
even the most patient reader will grow 
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weary, and give up the task of perusing it. 
I will try to finish this evening. 

I cannot adequately describe the tumalt of 
my feelings on the night in question. “I was . 
afraid to trust myself before Stella and 
Louise, and so hastened off down town, ex- 
cusing myself by saying that I had to attend 
to some forgotten business. Strange to say, 
I did not repent of my folly, but felt only a 
wild longing to be near Stella. : 

The next morning I met her in the hall, 
and said to her, privately:— 

‘Tf you wish to consult me to-day, as a 
lawyer, on the subject of your troubles, you 
may come to my office at three o’clock. I 
pledge you my word, as a gentleman of 
honor, that no other subject shall be men- 
tioned by me.”’ 

She gave me a look, half of reproof and 
half of gratitude, and after considering a 
moment, said she would come. 

Promptly at the hour she was on hand. I 
offered her a seat, which she took. 

** Well,” she said, “‘I do not know as 
there is anything more to tell. In fact, I do 
not know as anything can be done. I am 
dreadfully miserable and perplexed.” 

‘“*How did you obtain money to come 
away with?” Lasked. *‘ You say you have 
had only such a support as your uncle has 
chosen to give you.” 

“*T employed a friend to sell some of my 
jewelry, and raised quite an amount in that . 
way; some two hundred dollars.” 

‘* And when the two hundred dollars was 
up, what did you propose to do then ? ” 

Thad formed no idea.” 

“Then your difficulties may be briefly 
summed up. Your uncle proposes to con- 
test your father’s will, and put in force the 
previous one. He also claims a demand on 
the estate of ten thousand dollars, He of- 
fers to settle by your marrying him.” 

** You have stated the case correctly.”’ 

I pondered over the matter for a few 
minutes. 

‘“* Well, Miss Burke,” I said, at length— 
‘* for I suppose it is best that we should still 
call you by that name—we must try and beat 
him. I will undertake the matier, and ad- 
dress him at once on the subject. Mean- 
while, you must consider that I and my wife 
are your true friends, and remain with us.” 

She appeared to hesitate before replying. 
Then she said with a sober look:— 

‘* Tf I had a home to go to, yon must know 
that I would go to it immediately. -But it 
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would compromise me to seek another board- 
ing-place, or to leave suddenly without .ex- 
planation. So I will remain. Good-after- 
noon.”’ . 

And she left with such a look of sad 
dignity and sorrowful self-reliance, that, 
while I reproved myself, the embers of my 
passion were fanned into a fierce raging 
flame. Oh, I thought, what a task of self- 
control I have before me! 

Several days passed. They were marked, 
to me, by an inward tumult of longing de- 
sire, but naught occurred to outwardly mar 
the routine of our daily life. I was waiting 
for a reply from Malcom Hyde.  Stella’s 
face lost its constrained look, and she ap- 
peared to believe that my outbreak was but 
an unwise freak of the moment. But fate 
soon furnished a new opportunity and temp- 
tation. 

It was just after tea, and Stella had gone 
up to her room. Louise and I were sitting 
in the parlor. Suddenly Louise arose and 
said :— 

‘TI believe I will run down and see Mrs. 
Bailey for a few moments, and take her 
something nice.”’ 

Mrs. Bailey was a poor: woman, who was 
confined to her bed by rheumatism. I did 
not bid her stay. I did not suggest that she 
might ask Stella to accompany her. I strug- 
gied between the promptings- of duty and a 
secret exultation. She went alone. 

I stepped down upon the lawn, and soon 
saw Stella, through the open door, descend 
the stairs and go into the parlor. I joined 
her immediately. She asked where Louise 
was, and when [I told her, she turned to the 
piano. I drew achair up near her and asked 
her to play forme. She didso. After one 
or two pieces, she rested her hand idly on 
the keys and looked vacantly out of the win- 
dow. 

Stella,’ I said, you remember our talk 
of a few evenings ago ?”’ 

‘*'Yes,”? she answered, calmly. Was it 
possible that she trusted to me to have over- 
come my infatuation ? 

“T wonder if you remember those by- 
gone days with half the lingering tenderness 
that I do,”’ I said. 

** Oh, I think of them often as among the 
pleasant dreams of my childhood,” she an- 
swered, pleasantly. 

She intended to disarm me by a free, cor- 
dial manner. But I persisted relentlessly. 

** T have never forgotten that early love,” 
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I said. “‘ For was it not love—true, deep 
love, pure and faithful? Did our youth 
render it less fervent? O Stella, suppose 
we had kept those vows, and had under- 
taken our life journey together, might we 
not have been supremely happy now ?” 

She became distressed and agitated. 

‘* Mr. Duncan, why will you mention such 
things now? Is it not all past and gone ? 
Oh, I have no right to listen to you!’ She 
covered her face with her hands. 

‘** No right to listen tome? Stella, love is 
mighty, and makes its rights. Ill not sub- 
mit to conventional laws! 

She shook her head, but did not speak. 

** Stella, those whose hearts seek each 
other out, and are drawn together by their 
resistless love, sometimes flee and renounce 
the world, with its stern requirements. 
Must it not be happiness unspeakable thus 
to join hands and live together, content in 
a love that human laws cannot put down ? 
Oh, is there nothing higher than statutes and 
conventional usages ? ” 

In this way I pleaded with her, and tried 
to overcome her with specious argument. 
Heaven knows how madly, wickedly in earn- 
est I was! I could not understand the calm- 


-ness with which she listened to me. At 


last, in a frenzy of excitement and impa- 
tience, I begged her to speak. 

‘“*Mr. Duncan,” she said, in a low but 
firm tone, ‘‘ you cannot know how it grieves 
me to hear you speak in this way. If I 
loved you with a love never so strong, I 
should crush my feelings, even though it 
killed me; I should put an iron hand on all 


‘promptings to a dishonorable course, even 


though they came from the depths of my 
heart. I love your wife; I have esteened 
you; I respect myself; and sooner than in- 
jure all of us in the way that you propose, I 
would cast myself into a burning oven.” 

I became exasperated at this, and, speak- 
ing her name through my clenched teeth, 
grasped her arm with a cruel clutch. But 


her clear pure eyes, so divested of all pas- . 


sion, and speaking so eloquently of a con- 
sciousness of her own strength and purity, 
put me to shame. I released her, and arose 
and paced the room. 2 

‘*Oh, how can you forget the true, faithful 
wife that you have, and the debt of fidelity 
you owe her? Has she not given her whole 
heart and being to you? Has she not been 
a loving and a sustaining companion to you 
every day and every hour since you sol- 
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THREE EVENINGS. 


emnly promised before God to love, honor 
and cherish her? Oh, I pray Heaven she 
may never know this! No, Maurice Dun- 
can, no! Do you understand? No, I say, 
and say it over and over again. How you 
will cover your face with shame, when you 
reflect how you have tempted a girl to sully 
her honor and cover her name with dis- 
grace! ”’ 

Stella!’ I exclaimed, beseechingly. 

She had risen, her eyes flashing with 
righteous wrath. But now she walked 
slowly to the window, and leaned against the 


casement with a mournful face. 


**T am sure you will regret it,” she said. 
**'You will think it over and thank me for 
not yielding. As for me I am afraid I shall 
have to leave this place now. I came to es- 
cape my troubles, but I am finding greater 
ones. I have not the least idea where to go, 
but to.remain here would aggravate you and 
distress me. I thought I had found a friend 
who would aid me and whom I could trust.” 

There was a long pause. I saw the use- 
lessness of persisting. Even my impetuous 
passion and most ingenious pleading could 
not prevail against her steady unwavering 
uprightness. As I looked at her I admired 
her more than ever, but respected her more, 
too. At last she turned to quit the room. 

** Stella,” I said, “‘if I should make a 
solemn promise to you, would you have 
faith in it?” 

Certainly I would,”’ she replied. 

“ Then please to reconsider your determi- 
nation to go away until to-morrow morning. 
By that time I will see if I am ready to 
make you a promise. And let me hope 
that I have not forfeited all claim on your 
esteem.”’ 

She did not reply, but hastened up-stairs. 


There is not much more of this story to 
tell. The next morning, I solemnly prom- 
ised Stella to let the subject of the previous 
evening drop finally. She answered by a 
look of deep gratitude. 

It may interest the reader to know how 
the trouble with her uncle ended. One 
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part of it was setiled in a singular way. I 
was looking over some of my old documents 
and papers, and came across a note written 
to me by Stella while we were acquainted 
years before. I was just about to throw it 
in a pile of rubbish that was to be consigned 
to the flames, when some writing on the 
other side attracted my attention. 

It was the last receipt from Malcom Hyde, 
acknowledging the payment of the money 
he had lent Joel Nichols! Hurrah! This 
was a godsend! When Stella wrote the note 
so long ago, she had probably picked up the 
paper hastily, unaware of its value. 

Malcom Hyde was thunderstruck when 
the receipt was shown him. After that he 
ceased his persecutions. -Perhaps he was 
frightened, or perhaps he concluded that 
Stella had a friend and counsellor against 
whom he would find it difficult to battle; 
for I may say, without boasting, that my 
reputation as lawyer was then high and 
rapidly increasing. 

I have no knowledge as to whether my 
temporary insane love for Stella awoke in 
the slightest degree an answering sentiment 


in her own heart. I tried to flatter myself . 


that it did at the time. I only know that it 

~was not long after the settlement of her diffi- 
culties that she married an estimable young 
man, who was in every way worthy of her, 
and has made -her a true and loving hus- 
band. 

O Louise! I have earnestly tried, since 
the occurrence of those events of which you 
were happily unsuspicious, to atone for the 
great wrong I was guilty of toward you. 
You little know how keenly I have been re- 
proved by looks of grateful surprise from 
you at little attentions and tendernesses, 
which in former years I was too thoughtless 
to bestow. By all means in my power I am 
endeavoring to expiate my wrong-doings and 
short-comings. 

Stella, thou art a bright star in the firma- 
ment of my memory. How often do I bless 
thee, as I recall the time when thou didst 
stand a firm rock against which vainly 
dashed the wild waves of my passion! 
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THE LANDLADY’S DAUGHTER 


BY MRS. NORA MARBLE. 


DOUBT if a woman could be found up- 

on the planet, who would have called 
Percy Wyant other than handsome, not- 
withstanding his blazé air, and the mocking 
glint in his sleepy eyes. To be sure he had 


not always been blazé, and it is safe to say 


no young man of his set had enjoyed the 
favors of the fair, nor danced attendance 
upon them more assiduously than had he 
when in the first flush of manhood. 

To-night, as he paced his luxurious apart- 
ments, the look of ennui habitual to his face 
deepened, and he breathed an anathema up- 
on life and all its vanities with an unction be- 
fitting a Solomon. 

** Bah!” he exclaimed turning over a per- 
furmed card of invitation which lay upon a 
dainty onyx-topped, gilded table. ‘“ Balls! 
how I hate them! No, I shall not go,” and 
thereupon, donning a comfortable dressing- 
gown, he sank into a fauteuil before the 
cheerful grate fire. 

From the mantle above four pair of eyes 
looked down upon him, four pair of ruby 
lips smiled upon him, four beautiful faces 
flushed in the glow of the fire as his eyes 
cooly scanned their loveliness. With a re- 
flective air, in which no shade of affection 
lingered, he gazed from one photograph to 
another, meting to each about the same 
modicum of admiration. Presently arising, 
he took from the mantle the four pictures, 


and placing them upon a stand near, leisurely 


continued his survey. 

* Blue, black, gray and brown,” he mut- 
tered half-lazily, ‘“‘ which shall it be? I 
really have no preference. Let me see if I 
recollect the language of colors.” 

After a time, with a cynical smile, he 
moved toword his writing-desk and seated 
himself before it. 

A witching face had for the last few mo- 
ments been peering between the portiere’s 
which divided the ante-room from this snug 
little parlor, but which now disappeared, and 
soon a gentle knock was heard at the outer 
door. 

** Come in,” impatiently cried Mr. Wyant, 
laying down the pen which he had been 
thoughtfully poising above the paper. 

The owner of the witching face—a girl 


about the age of sixteen—demurely ad- 
vanced. 

“Oh!” said he, carelessly, “it is only 
you, Annette.” 

“If you please,” said the girl flushing 
painfully at his words and tone, ‘‘ mamma 
wishes to know if you desire tea served in 
your apartment or do you go out for the eve- 
ning?” 

‘Blue, black, gray and brown,” flitted 
through Percy Wyant’s mind, as he gazed 
upon the girl’s fresh face. *‘ Come here, An- 
nette.”’ 

Annette was only his landlady’s daughter, 
whose shyness sometimes amused and some- 
times nettled him. 

The girl slowly and somewhat reluctantly 
advanced to his side. 

‘* Which of these do you think would make 
me a good wife ?”’ he questioned mockingly, 
directing her attention to the four photo- 
graphs which he had placed before him. 

‘‘T don’t know, sir,” replied she, flushing 
and paling in a way which amused him. ‘TI 
—I might judge better if I knew the color 
of their eyes.” 

*“*Oh,”? he smiled, “‘then the color in a 
fair lady’s eyes has a meaning? Let me see 
what the color of yours may mean, Annette. 
Upon my word I don’t know if I ever have 
seen them, you have such a confounded way 
of dropping your lids when you meet me. 
Look at me now, Annette, straight in the 
eyes.” 

He waited impatiently, noting with a 
sense of irritation the downcast lids, and the 
suspicion of moisture upon the sweeping 
brown lashes. 

‘“‘Pshaw!” heatlengthexclaimed. “Why, 
Annette, not one of those ladies whose pho- 
tographs you have looked upon but would 
gaze into my eyes by the hour if I should so 
much as hint it would give me‘ pleasure. 
Blue, black, gray and brown,” he quoted, 
‘* four pair of eyes as beautiful as one could 
desire.” 

“Yes, sir,’ assented Annette, gaining 
confidence, feeling his eyes were fixed upon 
the pictures. ‘‘ I have often wondered which 
one of those beautiful ladies would be—your 
—your wife, Mr. Wyant.” . 
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‘Why, bless my soul!” exclaimed he, 


meeting in full the limped sweetness of her 
violet-blue eyes. ‘‘ Why, Annette, not one 
of the four can compare with you in beauty, 
not one. How old are you ?”’ he asked after 
a pause, with sudden interest. 

** Nearly seventeen,” replied the blushing 
girl, turning to leave the room. 

** And I have been treating you like a 
child,” he said apologetically. ‘Seventeen! 
why you are a woman, Annette.” 

** And supper, sir?’’ was her only reply, 
moving backward into the shadows. 

He was about to answer in the negative, 
but checked himself. 

*¢ Yes, if you please, at your mother’s con- 
venience.” 

After her departure, Percy Wyant sat 
down before his desk again, but the train of 
thought evidently had been broken beyond 
repair; the ink only dried upon the pen; not 
a stroke marred the glistening white of the 

per. 

** Blue, black, gray and brown,” he re- 
peated mechanically; but a keen observer 
would have noted how he lingered upon the 
first word, and how he fell to studying the 
face of the one crowned by golden tresses. 

“¢ The deuce,” he exclaimed at last, “‘ it is 
not such an easy task after all to make up 
one’s mind to ask a woman to accept your 
name, and—and income,” he added with 
that mocking light in his eyes. ‘I'll defer 


- it until another day. The thought was only 


bred of my ennui and loveliness, perhaps, 
an é 

A shade of disappointment. clouded his 
brow, a8 the motherof Annette, attended by a 
daughter of Erin, presently entered with the 
supper. ‘i 

“ Confound it,” he muttered, playing with 
the eatables for which he had no appetite, 
‘* T had hoped ”—but not even to the empty 
room did he breathe what that hope had been. 

The maid in due time came in, and pro- 
ceeded to clear away the dishes. 

“ Sure,” said she, surveying the almost 
untouched food, “‘ yee’s must be a livin’ on 
love, soy, seein’ as yee’s found no victuals 
*mong these good things to tempt ye,” 
upon which, with the utmost sang froid, she 
proceeded to strip a chicken leg of its flesh 
with her own sharp teeth. 

knows,” she went on,in a muffled 
voice, “I knows them same symptoms, for 
sure, seein’ °em, sor, as I do, iverry blissed 
day of me loife.” 
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Receiving nothing but a cool stare from 
Mr. Wyant, which in no wise disconcerted 
her, she continued:— 

‘“* Yes, sor, there be Miss Annetty,” she 
stopped here to dislodge something from her 
throat. 

Yes!” impatiently cried Mr. Wyant, 
suddenly awakening to interest. ‘‘ Yes, my 
good girl, go on.” 

** How kin I be afther goin’ on whin I’m 
chokin’, bad cess to ye,’”’ exclaimed the girl 
with the utmost good humor, notwithstand- 
ing her words. ‘* Well, as I was afther say- 
in’, Miss Annetty,’”’ here she deftly fillipped 
an oyster from its shell-like cavity in the 
dainty dish, ‘‘ Miss Annetty is a sthricken 
example of that same love sickness; she 18 
indade, sor.” 

S Oh! ” said the gentleman with a frown, 
‘*and so Miss Annette has a lover, then?” 

‘“* A lover,” exclaimed Biddy making a 
wry face at a piece of lemon which she had 
stuffed into her mouth, skin and all, ‘* sure 
and would she afther be losin’ her heart to 
a—an oyster ?’’—that figure coming to her 
aid most opportunely as she sent another 
bivalve down the way the lemon had gone. 

Mr. Wyant bit his lip. 

Tt’s cross yees are,’ went on the imper- 
turbable Biddy. ‘‘I hope it ’ll niver be the 
loikes of yees that Miss Annetty ’ll be takin’ 
fer alover. Handsgme is as handsome does, 
is my motto, as well as ”»—— 

“Bridget,” called a sweet voice from the 
ante-room, “you stay too long. Mamma 
waits for you.” 

“ ’d loike to know when she ain’t afther 
waitin’ for me,” muttered the girl, tossing 
the dishes upon the tray with gentle 


hand. ‘ It’s no chance I’m ivver gettin’ for 


perlite conversation, at all, at all.” 

Crash went a bit of glass-ware. 

“* Now see what yees hurryin’ has been 
afther doin’, Miss Annetty,’? she cried, 
crossly. 

Mr. Wyant, with unusual politeness, 
parted the curtains for the egress of the 
dish-laden girl, expecting as he did so an- 
other glimpse of a pair of sweet shy eyes; 
but Miss Annette had fled, and he turned 
back into the room with a muttered impre- 
cation upon his own folly and everything in 
general. 

The following evening—notwithstanding 
an engagement—found him again by his own 
cosey fireside, gazing intently or those 
four pictured faces above him. 
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Yes,” he soliloquized, “‘I intend to 
marry, and I mist choose a woman queen- 
like, and of undoubted position. But 
which 

He was no egotist, this man, and had not 
reckoned without his host in assuming that 
either of those beautiful women, who smiled 
down upon him from the mantle, would be 
his simply for the asking. Yet not until 
within a few short hours ago had such an in- 
tention entered his mind. A sarcastic smile 
had curled his lip when a few days since a 
letter had come to him from his dearest 
friend and an inveterate woman-hater, a 
letter full of eulogy of one woman; of a joy 
which had changed his whole being. 

‘“* Why, my dear fellow,” the letter had 
said, ‘‘ I find there is something new in life. 
Think of it! something new for poor blazé, 
ennuied, cynical me. Think of my dry old 
heart putting forth young shoots, of my af- 
fections becoming green again—and all be- 


- Cause a sweet, pure, unsophisticated maiden 


lifted a pair of shy eyes to mine, and said, 
love you.’ ”’ 

“¢A pair of shy eyes,’ ” repeated Percy 
Wyant, recalling those lines to-night, as he 
gazed from one pictured face to another 
above him, “‘ a pair of sweet, shy eyes,”’ but 
there was certainly no shy uplifting of eye- 
lids in either of those confident faces, and he 
smiled at the conceit of a handsome, queen- 
like woman of the world as he must choose 
looking up at him with shy, timid glances. 

A knock at the door. 

All thoughts of those handsome faces 
faded from his mind, as he said with a 
happy intonation, ‘‘ Come in! ” and a smile 
such as was not usual rested upon his lip as 
he noted the hesitating step which only ad- 
vanced half way into the room. 

A blissful expectancy, strange and sweet 
caused him to sit immovable, waiting for 
that figure to advance and stand by his side 
as it had done the previous evening. 

* Annette! ”’ he at last whispered. 

*¢ Sure, and it’s meself, sor, and not Miss 
Annetty at all, at all. I’m a hesitatin’ from 
comin’ in, by the same token as I was hur- 
ried out in such an unsarymonious manner 
She’s waitin’, she is, now, 
t?other side ov the door. Will yees be afther 
wantin’ supper, sor, in yees apartment ?”’ 

* Yes,”’ shortly said the gentleman ad- 
dressed; followed immediately by the ques- 
tion, ‘*Who is at the other side of the 
door?” 


‘* Annetty’s mother, sure,” and out bus- 
tled Biddy unconscious of the change which 


came over Mr. Wyant’s countenance at her 
words. 


He looked somewhat impatiently for the 
coming of the girl again after finishing his 
supper, all the while smiling sarcastically at 
himself for so doing. 

“You did not tell me who was Miss 
Annette’s lover?” he said with an attempt 
at jocosity when she at last appeared. 

“Sure, and I did’nt,” she answered, ‘‘ for 
the simple raison that I ain’t afther knowin’ 
meself, sor.’ 

Then there is a lover?” 

* Well, by me faith, there must be a man 
in the buisness, sence Miss Annetty is suf- 
ferin’ from love sickness and not the maisels 
nor the mumps, sure. She has been afther 
mopin’ the whole of this blissed day, and 
once I catched her a cryin’, and a scribblin’ 
on bits of paper, and then tearin’ of ’em up. 
Here’s one of them same bits now, sor,”’ she 
added confidentially, withdrawing a piece of 
writing paper from her pocket and handing 
it to him. 

He blushed with shame as he took it, but 
stifling all promptings of honor, eagerly 
cast his eye upon the few written words 
thereon. 

“Blue, black, gray and brown. Which 
shall it be ?”’ 

Over and over were those few words 
writen :— 

‘¢ Blue, black, gray and brown!” 

“T hope it ain’t nothin’ yees should’nt be 
afther radin’? ”’ said Biddy with sudden com- 
punction. ‘‘ Seein’ as how I couldn’t make 
one bit ov sense out ov the whole thing; 
writin’ bein’ the same as Greek to me, sor, 
fer sure.” 

‘*No,” he replied, tenderly folding up 
the bit of paper and depositing it in his 
vest-pocket, ‘‘no, ’tis of but little conse- 
quence, Bridget.” 

‘**1’m glad ov that same,” she said, gath- 
ering up the dishes and pocketing any bits 
which struck her fancy, “fer the blessed 
child has had a sob in her voice the day, 
and whin her mother—bad cess to her—axed 
her to come and inquire of yees about sup- 
per, she shrunk, did Miss Annetty, loike as 
if somebody had been afther given her 
blow.”’ 

‘Blue, black, gray and brown,’ he re- 
peated as he sank into his luxurious chair 
before the fire, “‘ which shall it be?” But 
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his eyes sought only the glowing coals, and 
something within the picture there presented 
gave him pleasure, for the mocking light 
died from his face, and with a tender smile 
upon his lips, his head sank backward, and 
before many minutes, lulled by the sounds 
which came faintly from the streets below, 
Percy Wyant slept. 

Scarcely an hour had passed when he 
awoke, dimly conscious of a stifling, burn- 
ing sensation in throat and nostrils, and to 
find the room full of smoke, not dense, but 
penetrating in its odor of burning fabrics. 

A soft voice from the ante-room was en- 
treatingly calling his name. 

“Mr. Wyant, O Mr. Wyant, are you at 
home ?”’ it said. 

An inarticulate murmur only reached her. 

In a second, a slight form stood beside 
him, and a pair of delicate hands sought to 
drag him from his chair. 

By the glow of the firelight he read in the 
tender depths of her sweet eyes, all that 
their blue-veined lids had so long sought to 
conceal, 


“ My darling!” he whispered drawing her 
tohim. ‘‘ My own sweet, Shy Annette!” 

She made no resistance, but like a fright- 
ened fawn he could feel her heart beating 
against his. 

fire,” she whispered. ‘“ I—I came 
to save you, Mr. Wyant.” 

only the mantle lambrequin,”’ he 
said, loath to arise and open the window; but 
when the smoke had at last melted into the 
outer air, he drew her attention to the four 
shrivelled photographs upon the mantle. 

‘* See,” he said with a tender smile, “ see, 
Annette, how those four beautiful faces 
have been swept from my sight as well as 


mind to. Blue, black, gray and brown,” he - 


added, with a mischievous smile, ‘‘ which 
shall it be ?”’ 

‘** Blue,” suggested a faint voice from his 
shoulder. 

‘* And why?” bending his stately head. 

‘** Because ”— a pair of the shyest, sweet- 


est eyes upon earth were lifted to his—*‘ be- 


cause—I love you.”’ 


SUMMER HEAT. 


N the New England states, and, in fact, 

- in the greater part of the country, says 
the Popular Science News, there is a period 
of about three months—from the 15th of 
June to the 15th of September—when-ex- 
cessively warm weather may be expected, 
and “hot spells,” when the temperature 
rises to between ninety and one hundred de- 
grees, are common occurrences; fortunately, 
however, interspersed with cooler periods, 
and in localities near the sea-coast tempered 
almost daily by a current of cooler air from 
the ocean—the much maligned east-wind of 
winter and early spring. 

The original source of the summer’s heat 
is the sun, but many local causes tend to 
modify and vary the action. The earth is 
really farther from the sun in summer than 
winter, so that the warm weather does not 
depend upon the greater proximity of the 
source of heat. It is due to the fact that in 
summer the northern hemisphere is turned 
more directly towards the sun, so that it re- 
ceives its rays in a more vertical direction, 
while in winter it is turned away, and the 


more oblique heat rays are unable to raise 
the temperature to any great degree. The 
varying length of the days is also an impor- 
tant element, as the long days of summer 
allow the earth to be exposed for a longer 
time to the influence of the source of heat. 

The thermal summer— that is, the period 
of greatest heat— does not correspond with 
the astronomical summer. On June 21st the 
sun’s rays are most nearly vertical, and the 
earth is exposed to their influence for a 
greater proportion of the twenty-four hours, 
but the hottest weather is not generally ex- 
perienced till about a month later, and 
similarly, the greatest cold does not occur 
until after the winter solstice. A certain 
amount of time is necessary for the increas- 
ing heat of the approaching summer to 
counteract the cold of the preceding winter, 
and vice versa. A similar delay is noticed in 
the daily fluctuations of temperature; the 


hottest part of the day is not at noon, but 


about three o’clock, while the lowest tem- 
perature of the night is reached in the early 
morning hours. 
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As might be expected, the highest temper- 
atures of summer are accompanied by south- 


. erly or southwesterly winds, blowing from 


the heated lands to the south of us, or from 
the tropical waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The oppressive nature of this heat is largely 
due to the high percentage of moisture which 
the air contains. This tends to check the 
insensible perspiration, which the body is 
continually throwing off, and produces a gen- 
eral feeling of lassitude and discomfort, 
familiartoeveryone. Inthe dry, light air of 
mountain regions, a much greater degree of 
heat may be borne with less discomfort, than 
is produced by a lower temperature with a 
higher percentage of humidity. 

Under all circumstances the temperature 
of the healthy body is about the same, not 
varying much from ninety-nine degrees. If, 
from sickness or any cause, the temperature 
‘rises a few degrees above this point, death 
soon occurs, and one of the most impor- 
tant matters in cases of fever is to reduce 
the bodily temperature; but, usually, the 
wonderful vital processes regulate the in- 
ternal fires very accurately, and the bodily 
temperature is constant, whether exposed to 
the rigors of an Arctic winter, or to the ex- 
treme heat endured by the iron-smelters in 
their daily toil. 

After a longer or shorter period of hot 
weather the wind changes, and a current of 
cool air comes from the far northwest, bring- 
ing comfort and strength once more. These 
northwesterly breezes are the same which 
produce the ‘cold waves” of winter, and 
their exact origin is uncertain. They are, 
however, invariably dry and cool, and are 
always accompained by fair weather. They 
are a quite peculiar feature in the American 
climate, and a most agreeable and delightful 
one. The sea breezes of the coast are a 
local phenomenon, and are due to the differ- 
ence in temperature, and conseqitently the 
specific gravity, of the air over the land and 
water. The land absorbs much more heat 
than the water, and, towards the middle of 
the day, the overlying air becomes so warm 
and light that it is forced up by the heavier 
air over the water, and a steady current of 
the cooler air flows inland. The waters of 
the New England coast, north of Cape Cod, 


being cooled by a current from the Arctic 
ocean, produce this phenomenon very fre- 
quently. 

The dog-days are an indefinite period of 
time, when hot, sultry weather is supposed 
to be especially common. The date is given 
differently in different almanacs, but usually 
includes the time from the last of July to the 
first week in September. In ancient times 
it was supposed to be governed by the time 
when Sirius, or the dog-star, arose at the 
same time as the sun, but the dates are now 
widely separated, and, in fact, the dog-days 
have no more real existence than the Indian 
summer, the equinoctial storm, and many 
other meteorological superstitions. In many 
seasons we have found from actual observa- 
tions a larger number of hot, sultry days in 
the month of June than in August. 

In is often said that a thunder-storm clears 
the air, but this is a common error, where 
cause and effect are confused. Cool, clear 
weather does not by any means invariably 
follow a thunder-shower, but, at the end of a 
period of heat, the current of cooler air 
which brings a change of weather is also 
very likely to envelop such a disturbance. 
The clearing of the air, therefore, is not the 
result, but the cause of the thunder-shower, 
or, rather the cool weather and the storm 
are both due to the same cause—a sudden 
inrush of cooler air. 

After all, the American summer is cer- 
tainly a most trying and disagreeable season, 
but, as it is one of the things that must be 
endured, the only way is to make existence 
as easy as possible during its continuance. 
Over-exertion and exposure to the direct 
rays of the sun should be avoided as much as 
possible, and cooling drinks and light, nu- 
tritious food should take the placé of the 
heavier viands needed during the more brac- 
ing winter season. Ice is an excellent thing, 
but must be used with judgment; too much 
ice-water or frozen food is as bad as a mod- 
erate amount is healthful and refreshing. 
Fortunately, the heated term is a compara- 
tively short one, and the cooler winds of fall 
and winter come all too soon to those who 
have made the most of the opportunities for 
out-of-door life and exercise which the sum- 
mer has brought them. 
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RED HAND:* 
OR, THE CRUISERS OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 
A STORY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A FUGITIVE’S ESCAPE. 


WHEN Guilford left the threghold of the 
cottage to take his way towards Castle Vane, 
in order to obtain a final interview with the 
beautiful and high-born maiden who had 
given him the preference of her pure affec- 
tions, he walked for some minutes at the 
quick, impetuous step which his agitated 
feelings prompted. But after losing sight 
of the gate of the hut, and he had come up- 
on the white sand beach, on which the 
moonbeams shone like silver, and upon the 
hard, marble-like floor of which the spark- 
ling waves unrolled themselves like count- 
less blue scrolls edged with pearl, the sweet 
influences of the scene carried quiet and 
comparative serenity to his soul. Gradually 
his footsteps slackened, and at length he 
came to a full stop and looked off and up- 
ward. 

‘* Why should I let a storm rage in my 
bosom when all nature is so peaceful? The 
biue skies are soft and fair, and the stars 
sparkle in them like celestial eyes, looking 
peace and joy on earth, while the heavens 
of my soul are clouded, and not a star of 
hope is glimmering in their wide horizon. 
Why,” he mused, ‘‘ why should I let mere 
feelings torture me so that I am more like 
one bereft of reason at the idea of losing 
Lady Catharine, than a sane man? Let me 
borrow peace and calmness from the ocean, 
the sky, the stars, the whole repose of na- 
ture. I will be calm! I will reflect upon 
all this which has come upon me with firm- 
ness and honesty of conviction. My mother 
is right; I am doing the Lady Catharine 
wrong by thus holding her affections. My 
mother is right; she can never look upon me 
as her husband. She is infatuated. We 
have both been blind. I will be the first to 
break the spell. She will respect me the 
better for it. I will act as becomes a man of 
honor. She shall never have reason to de- 
spise me. But,’? he added, as he paced 


slowly along the glittering beach, and me- 
chanically picked up a shining shell for her, 
** how shall I obtain an interview with her 
without encountering her brother? Not that 
I fear him; but my hand would shrink from 
a contact with one so nearly related to her. 
No doubt he would not hesitate to slay me 
on the first sight, and therefore did I bring 
weapons with me; but I shall use them only 
in self-defence.” 

He now proceeded along the beach for 
two hundred yards further, when he came to 
a jutting part of the cliff, on which the castle 
stood, which, advancing across the beach 
some yards into the water, stopped further 
progress on foot; but on the other side of 
this projecting wall of the precipice, the 
beach was continued, broad and white as 
before, for more than a league, and was the 
common way taken by the inhabitants along 
the coast from one hamlet tothe other. But 
as the projecting cliff would have broken off 
all communication between the two parts of 
this beach pathway, two small boats had 
been immemorially kept there, one on one 
side and the other on the opposite side, for 
those who passed that way to row them- 
selves round the spur of the rock. 

As the path by which Guilford usually 
visited the garden of the castle lay around 
the cliff, he now approached the little skiff, 
which had painted on its stern, ‘* Castle 
Vane,” it being the property of Lord Vane; 
he suddenly heard a loud shouting of nu- 
merous voices in the direction of the hamlet 
in his rear, and one or two discharges of 
harquebuses. The voices continued to ad- 
vance, and looking back with surprise, and 
wondering at the cause, he saw far distant 
a single man running along the beach at his 
fleetest speed. His dark form was distinctly 
relieved against the white, moon-lit sand. - 
The next moment, not a hundred and fifty 
yards behind him, came two others, who 
seemed in hot pursuit. Guilford had already 
placed his foot in the boat, and held the oar 
in his hand; but he remained motionless, 
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watching the advance of the fugitive, who 
each moment was gained upon by his pur- 
suers. He now began to feel an interest in 
him, as every generous mind will instantly 
take part with the weakest; and this interest 
was not lessened when the pursuers in- 
creased to seven men, who shouted:— 

“The sword of the Lord and Gideon! 
Death to the son of Anak! Slay the son of 
Belial!” 

“They are covenanters in chase of a loy- 
-alist,’’ said Guilford, biting his lip. “If he 
reaches here in good time, I will agree to 
save him at all risks.” 

At this moment he saw the fugitive stop, 
as his nearest pursuer was not twenty yards 
-off, turn round, and deliberately fire at him. 
The man fell, and the fugitive once more 
bounded on his way. This bold and cool act 
elevated him not a little in the estimation of 
so brave a spirit as that of Guilford; and he 
watched the approach of the hunted loyalist, 
as he supposed him to be, with the deepest 
solicitude. A second pursuer, coming too 
near, shared the fate of the first; but a horse- 
trooper coming at spur-speed on the beach 
gained so rapidly on him that Guilford felt 
that, unless the man had another shot left, 
he would be taken. That he had not, Guil- 
ford saw very clearly by the almost super- 
human efiorts now made by the man to es- 
cape from the horseman. 

*“*T have a pistol!”’ cried Guilford, with 
admiration. ‘These troopers are our na- 
tural foes. Shall I stand here and see a 
brave man taken, and perhaps slain before 
my face? It may be the prince himself for 
aught I know. I will give him all the aid I 
can, whosoever he be! ”’ 

He then pushed the skiff a little out from 
the beach, and placed the oars so that they 
could be used instantly, and then hastened 
to meet the fugitive, who ran heavily, as if 
che had nearly lost his wind. 

“* Courage, my friend!” shouted Guilford. 
4*] have a shot for the trooper! Run alittle 
further, and there is a boat to escape in.”’ 

The sound of the encouraging voice of the 
young fisherman seemed to give new spirits 
to the pursued stranger, who waved his 
hand, and came forward at a more vigorous 
pace. The horseman also increased his 
speed; and when the fugitive had got within 
twenty fathoms of the boat, the trooper was 
alongside of him, with his broad claymore 
sweeping around above his head, ready to 
descend upon the neck of the royalist. Guil- 
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ford was not near enough to aid in warding 
of the blow, which the fugitive could not do, 
having, as Guilford perceived, no sword, and 
but one hand; and the young fisherman 
brought his huge pistol to bear upon the 
broad chest of the trooper, and fired it. The 
man received the ball in his heart, and tum- 
bled from his horse upon the beach, with the 
sword which he held aloft, ready to aim the 
blow, lying broken under him in the sand. 

‘* Gallantly done, young man!” cried the 
fugitive. ‘* You have saved mylife!’? And 
he pressed Guilford’s hand to his bosom. 

** We have not a moment to lose, my lord!”” 
said Guilford. ‘ Quickly, into the boat!” 

‘*T need no urging, my brave fellow,” an- 
swered the stranger, stepping into the boat, 
which Guilford in a few seconds rowed out 
from the land and around the rock, behind 
which he disappeared as two more horsemen 
came up to the fallen body of their compan- 
ion. One of them, with reckless hardihood, 
spurred his horse into the sea, and com- 
pelled him to swim out, as if his rider were 
resolved to let no obstacle prevent him from 
capturing the fugitive. But the weight of 
the man, who was gigantic in size, and the 
terror of the animal, after a short distance 
brought on a terrible struggle between life 
and death; and, in vain attempting to ex- 
tricate himself from the saddle and stirrups, 
the man sunk with his horse and disappeared 
forever. 

At this tragical result the other troopers 
paused on the shore, and as the cliff pre- 
sented an insurmountable barrier to their 
further progress, the escape of the fugitive 
was effectually secured. 

“They cannot come after us here,” said 
Guilford, as he drove the boat against the 
beach beyond the rock. 

*¢ And to what brave young man am | in- 
debted for my safety ? ” asked the stranger, 
who pressed the hand of the young fisher- 
man with strong emotion. 

**T am but a fisherman, my lord, who lives 


‘in the hamlet from which you came, and by 


good fortune having an errand this way, was 
enabled to afford you the assistance I have.” 

** And good aid it was, and gallantly well 
lent to me; for you have as steady a hand and 
as true an eye with a pistolet as any king’s 
cavalier of the guards. What is thy name ? 
—for I would befriend thee, if some day I 
have it in my power.” 

“Guilford Graham, sir cavalier,” an- 
swered Guilford, who could see by the dress 
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and bearing of the stranger that he was a 
man of very different stamp from the Round- 
heads. As the moonlight shone full upon 
him, Guilford could see that he was a well- 
made man, of thirty-seven or eight years, 
with long black locks floating to his neck, 
his air proud, and his bearing bold and reso- 
lute. But his curiosity was awakened to 
know how he had lost his right hand. This 
curiosity was perhaps apparent in Guilford’s 
looks, for the stranger said:— 

*¢ T suppose you would like to know who I 
am? You ought to know, but in these days 
it is not safe always for men to carry their 
appellations posted on their breast-plates. 
You say we are safe here. It may be that 
you are; but as for me, I am not safe on any 
foot of England’s soil on the Sussex coast. 
Look you! Hast thou seen any sail in the 
offing towards the sundown ?” 

Methinks, my lord 

‘¢ Nay, how dost thou know me?” 

“I. do not, my lord. I did give thee but 
the chance title of respect.” 

** Drop it, lest it be not over-safe. Call 
me captain, and thou wilt have a handle to 
my name. What didst thou see?” 

‘Far in the south and west I thought I 
saw the upper sails of a brigantine, standing 
coastwise; but I was too much taken up with 
my own affairs just then to give it or its 
course especial heed.” 


‘* You shall know enough of me, young 


‘man, to know that I am expecting a vessel 
_ ‘in this night from the channel to take me 
off. Pull out a bit from the shore, if thine 
own business be not too pressing, and let 
me look about. I shall feel more secure 
‘with an acre or two of broad sea-water lying 
‘between me and the main. Any moment 
‘these troopers may circumvent us by the 
castle road, and pounce upon us.”’ 

* That is true. I will row out with you a 
mile or two, and if you see nothing of the 
craft you look for, captain, I will land you on 
such part of the coast as you may name, if it 
be not so far off that I cannot return hither 
by midnight.” 

** An affair of love thou hast on thy hands, 
[ll be sworn for you,”’ answered the captain, 
laughing; ‘‘ but I will not keep thee long. 
If I see nothing of the boat I look for in an 
hour, I will put back with you, and trust to 
you to find me a hiding-place for another 
day.” 

Guilford was so captivated by a certain 
frank, chivalrous manner of the stranger, 


and he seemed to place such unsuspecting 
confidence in him, that he resolved, even if 
it should defer his interview with Lady 
Catharine to another night, to give this 
night to securing the safety of his new 
friend. That he was some flying cavalier he 
was well convinced in his own mind; and he 
ran over in his memory the names of several 
of the most distinguished whom he had heard 
as having been banished, or against whom 
sentence had been declared, with the proba- 
bility that this stranger might be one of 
them. 

“‘I will go with you, sir,” he answered, 
cheerfully; and if you do not see your ves- 
sel, and your head is in danger on land, I 
think I can manage to run across to the 
French coast in a fishing-smack to-morrow 
night.”’ 

‘** Parbleu, mon ami! ”’ exclaimed the cap- 
tain, with alaugh. ‘ The land of Monsieur 
will burn my feet as badly as the land of 
John Bull. No, no; I am safe only on the 
deck of my own ship.” 

Then you have a ship, sir? ”’ 

** Ay, have I, and a better keel cuts not 
the waters of the channel. It is she that I 
am waiting for. Now we are clear from the 
shore again I can breathe more freely. Pull 
out steadily a mile or so, and then we = 
look about us.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A STARTLING ADVENTURE. 


GUILFORD rowed out from the beach 
straight into the channel. As they got far 
enough from the shore to look round on the 
other side of the rock, they saw the troopers 
retiring, bearing off the dead bodies of their 
comrades who had fallen in the pursuit. 

** Did you ever killa man before?” asked 
the captain, of Guilford, who had drawn his 
attention to the scene on shore. 

** No, sir.” 

** You could hardly do so in a better cause. 
If you had not shot that fellow, he would 
have cloven me to the earth. I was never 
harder beset in my life, and yet I have not 
always passed my days in a lady’s boudoir.” 

** One would not think so, sir, to see you. 
I dare say you lost your hand in some famous 
battle ? 

The brow of the stranger, naturally black, 
became suddenly dark as night. He was 
silent for a few moments, and then answered, 
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in tones that thrilled the very heart’s blood 
of the young fisherman:— 
“No, sir,—on the scaffold! 
“On the scaffold!” repeated Guilford, 
_ with a start and a look that betrayed his sur- 
prise; and in his excitement he ceased row- 
ing, and regarded the stranger with a new 
and strange interest. 
‘Do not cease to row, my young friend. 
I would gain a good sea-berth. Your eyes 
are sharp. Look, and tell me what you see 
inthe south. I fancied I caught a flash of 
fire in that quarter, just west of the moon’s 
path.”’ 

“So did I,sir. There are three lights 
burning, one above another. They are 
small, but I see them distinctly.” 

** And so do I,” answered the captain, 
springing to his feet, and speaking with ani- 
mated joy. ‘That is my boat. It was to 
row in from the ship, which was to remain 
in mid-channel, and every ten minutes, as 
she pulled towards the little port of Blith- 
elmstone, was to display three lanterns upon 
an oar. By being out here half a league 
from land I shall save them the trouble of 
going further in, and you the time—which I 
know you are generously giving me—from 
the trysting tree. I know it is unfair to rob 
a lover of one moment of such heavenly 
moonlight as this.” 

Nay, sir cavalier,’ answered Guilford, 
who each moment felt drawn out to like the 
man whose life he had saved, and to confide 
in him; ‘‘ it needs but little light for a lover 
to take his last adieu of his lady-love.”’ 

“What! Isitso? It must be, from thy 
tones, and the tremor of thy lip. What, a 
quarrel ?” 

‘No, my lord. Do not ask me more.” 

‘* Nay, but thy happiness shall be in my 
keeping. Thou shalt tell me thy tale on 
board my ship. It may be I can serve thee 
where thou little thinkest.” 

“¢ Thanks, captain; but no one can aid me. 
It is settled without charge.” 

‘**T will judge of that when I have made 
thee tell me thy love-story. See! there shine 
the lights again nearer. The rogues are 
pulling in towards the land, little guessing 
their master is so near them. If they had 
been a-land two hours earlier, I should not 
have been exposed to be hunted like a fox 
as I was. Pull a little across the course of 
the boat, so that we can meet her.” 

Guilford could now plainly see, not a quar- 
ter of a mile off, a black four-oared barge 
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pulling steadily in towards the land. No 
lights were now visible on board, but every 
few minutes three round, swinging lanterns 
had been displayed for a moment and then 
removed. As the boats drew near each 
other, the barge was stopped suddenly, and 
there was distinctly heard the clicking of 
steel against flint. 

‘*My merry men are regular devils to be 
on the alert,” said the captain. ‘‘ They 
would hammer their flints if they saw a pair 
of gulls sailing near on a rotten spar. They 
will challenge us, and if we are not quick to 
give a satisfactory response, they will give 
us, without strive or shrift, a couple of 
pounds of harquebus balls in our ribs.’’ 

Scarcely had the stranger spoken, than 
there came sternly across the water the 
sonorous hail:— 

‘* What boat is there ?”’ 

‘¢ The prince! ”? responded the cavalier. 

At this the crew of the other boat gave a 
hearty British huzza; and, the oars falling 
into the water, the barge came bounding 
across the intervening space of water like an 
arrow. The next moment the two boats 
were side by side and stationary. Guilford 
had been struck with amazement when he 
heard the stranger’s answer; and believing 
that it was indeed the prince in person, 
though he had believed him to be a more 
youthful-looking man, he sprang forward to 
kiss his hand and declare his devotion to him 
even in his exile. 

‘* Nay, my brave friend,” said the stranger 
raising him up, ‘* I am not the prince; but I 
wish I were, for thy sake and his own, for I 
fear me he has not the good fortune to be so 
well out of England as Iam. The answer I 
gave is but the name of my ship, and the 
sign of my presence tomy men. I am glad 
to meet you again, my trusty hearts!” he 
now said, turning to the crew; and at the 
same time he exchanged friendly salutations 
with a young officer who commanded the 
barge, and who seemed exceedingly happy to. 
see him. 

‘“* And where is the ship, Edward?’’ he 
asked of him. 

‘*¢ To the south-west about four miles.”’ 

** Are all well on board ?”’ 

*¢ All, my lord.” 

‘* And any news? You have been late.” 

** We would have been in earlier, but a 
yacht was hovering about us till night, and 
kept us from advancing; and at length it be- 
came so close a watcher that the count fired 
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a gun and brought her to and captured her. 
He feared they would run in and report the’ 
ship.” 

‘He did right. Whose yacht was it?” 

The answer was spoken in so low a tone 
that Guilford did not hear it, for the young 
officer seemed to speak with constraint before 

*¢ Ah, do not fear my friend here, Edward. 
I owe my life to his courage. You must 
know, I was seated in the village inn, quietly 
waiting for the night, after having by a mir- 
acle got away from London, when all at once 
the tap-room was filled by as truculent a set 
of Cromwell’s worthies as you ever chanced to 
meet with. Well, I had to put a bold face on 
the matter, and pretended to take no notice 
ofthem. Isoon found they were despatched 
to guard the coast, to prevent Prince Charles 
from getting out of England; for Oliver has 
sent guards from Land’s End to Newcastle, 
to keep him within the island; but heaven 
grant him a safe escape from his toils and a 
triumph over all his enemies!” 

‘* Amen!” said Guilford, in so hearty a 
tone that the youthful seaman who had been 
called Edward grasped him by the hand and 
said, enthusiastically :— 

‘* Whoever you are, you are my friend, 
since you pity the prince.” 

Guilford returned the pressure: with de- 
light, and the captain resumed :— 

‘* My wits were now set to work to find 
some way of getting out of the inn without 
- attracting the particular notice of these sus- 
picious Roundheads. But the first move- 
ment which I made to rise to settle my bill 
and leave was observed by two of them, who 
came near and said, impertinently and in 
their sanctimonious whine:— 

**¢ Brother, thou needest not depart. Thou 
shalt abide and sup with us and we will drink 
to the health of the Joshua of the Lord.’ 

‘¢ By this I knew they meant Oliver their 
master, and I swore internally that I would 
have my tongue cut out before I would lift a 
cup to my lips in his honor. So I resolved, 
before I drew the notice of more of them 
upon me, that I would bolt at once, and trust 
to my good fortune; for if they were by 
chance to discover who I was, I knew my 
fate was sealed. So, without more ado, I 
seized a settle, and, swinging it broadly, 
knocked my two friends to the floor, and 
clearing my way, I gained the outside of the 
hostel, and then ran for it. It was some 
seconds before they fully understood the 
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matter who were outside; but no sooner did 
the idea take them that I was not running 
for a wager, bat for my head, than they were 
not backward in making sail after me. In- 
stinctively, I made for the sea-side, where I 
hoped to see my boat, for it was the hour I 
looked for her appearance to take me off to 
my ship. But no boat was to be seen, and [ 
followed the beach at life-speed, followed by 
my pursuers, who gave race after me like a 
pack of hounds. I shot two of them as they 
came after me; but a third, who was mount- 
ed, would have cut me down but for this 
brave fellow, who knocked him out of his 
saddle with a pistolet shot, and then got me 
off in his boat, which was close at hand. So 
you see I had a narrow escape; and if you 
and my merry men love me, Edward, you 
will think much of this bold youth, Guilford 
Graham.” 

‘We are friends from this hour,” an- 
swered the elegant young sailor, whom Guil- 
ford thought handsome enough to be a wom- 
an, and laying his band affectionately upon 
his shoulder. 

‘** We will now pull to the ship,” said the 
captain; ‘“‘ but, my brave fisherman, wilt 
thou not go on board with me? I wish to 
show thee my brave craft, and my true men 
all, every soul of whom will be thy friend . 
for what thou hast done to-night. Come, do 
not hesitate. I will have thee and thy boat 
put adrift by sunrise, if thou likest, near 
enough to the coast for thee to row in in 
half an hour.” 

‘**T will go on board if coming nearer the 
shore of England at dawn will not put thee 
in peril on my account.” , 

‘* Not a bit, my good friend; I care not, 
when I am aboard, how near I run in and 
snap my finger at Cromwell’s clumsy war- 
ships. Give way, my men; we will take the 


boat, to which I in part ~~ 
tow 


Almost in opposition to his own real 
wishes, Guilford found himself consenting 
to visit the ship. The captain had fascinated 
him, and he felt that he should be content 
to unite his fortunes with his, after he 
should have taken farewell of Lady Catha- 
rine. Indeed, from the first, when the 
stranger hinted mechanically that he had a 
ship, a wish was born in Guilford’s heart to 
sail with him, and win a name upon the seas. 
It was mainly under the impulse of this 
scarcely-formed idea that he yielded to the 
invitation of the captain to go on board, 


‘*T will, at least, see for myself,’’ he said 
within himself, musingly; ‘‘and if I find 
that here is a career open before me for 
honor and fame, I will embrace it, if this 
brave captain will take me into his service.”’ 

Tn half an hour after he had consented to 
be taken on board the ship, she was seen 
looming up about a mile distant, darkly and 
indistinct, like a huge floating castle with 
gray towers. A single blue light was placed 
over the quarter, as a guide to the boat, in 
order that it might not mistake another ves- 
sel for it. 

‘* She is a very large vessel, sir,’”? remarked 
Guilford, as she grew larger and larger on 
the vision of his eye as they approached the 
place where she majestically rose and fell 
upon the long swells of the quiet and glassy 
sea. 

** Yes; we have not less than three hundred 
men on board, and some thirty cannons at 
her sides, besides two swivels in each top.” 

‘It must be a very fine thing to command 
so brave a ship as that, sir captain ? ”’ 

* That is as a person’s ambition may meas- 
ure. Some particular friends of mine, young 
man, would hardly be content with less than 
a channel fleet.” 

‘*T am sure I should consider my fortune 
made for life, sir, to command a single ship 
half the size of this. How grandly she tow- 
ers upward, like Castle Vane seen from the 
beach!” 

“Castle Vane ?—that is Lord Charles 
Vane’s residence, and is near where we em- 
barked ? ” 

‘* The very castle, sir, that is on the cliff.” 

**So I supposed. Is Lord Vane at home, 
canst say ?”’ 

The young lord, sir captain.” 

** Ay—is he? A young man that I do not 
much fancy.” 

“Nor I, my lord,” answered Guilford, 
speaking, without reflection, from the feel- 
ing of the moment. 

“Ha! Has he crossed thy path, then, 
young man?” 

‘‘T like him not well, my lord.” 

**Common report hath it that he hath a 
fair sister. Hast thou, living so near, by 
chance seen her? If so, canst thou bear 
witness to her comeliness ? ”’ 

‘*She is very fair, my lord captain.” 

Thou hast seen her, then ? ” 

“Yes, my lord,” answered Guilford, 
blushing, and both pleased and annoyed at 
having Lady Catharine the subject of con- 
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versation. To him she was something con- 
secrated to his most secret thoughts, and the 
idea of whom he could share with no one. 

‘¢ She will be one of the proudest peeresses 
in the realm if the young king comes to the 
throne. Many a knight and noble, and I 
wot princes too, will be suing for her hand. 
But here we are, discovered and hailed.” 

Guilford’s heart was swelling. Hope was 
dying in him at these last words of the cap- 
tain. He felt that he was mad longer to 
think of her. He now saw more vividly 
than ever his rashness and folly. He, the 
poor fisher, to cope with knights, nobles, 
and princes! He felt like dropping into the 
deep, deep sea, and putting an end forever, 
thought he, to his wild hope, his ambitious 
madness, his despair, and all the future of 
misery which he saw before him on earth. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A THRILLING SCENE. 


JUDGING from the captain’s reception om 
board his ship, Guilford entertained the 
highest notions of his authority and popu- 
larity. The scene which the long war-like 
decks presented to his eyes, lighted up by 
rows of battle lanterns, was novel and stir- 
ring to the blood. Three hundred men were 
arranged in orderly ranks to welcome their 
returned chief, and the red glare of the lan- 
terns falling upon their features, lent to 
their countenances and picturesque costumes. 
a romantic character that did not fail to im- 
press the lively imagination of young Guil- 
ford. There were at least a dozen officers 
also assembled on the quarter-deck, some of 
them with gray beards, others young and ar- 
dent. They were each and all handsomely 
attired in gold-laced coats and rich chapeaux. 
with plumes. The whole appearance of the 
ship, with its tiers of cannon, its crowds of 
fighting men, armed with long pistolets and 
cutlasses,and its chivalrous-looking group of 
officers, who all seemed gentlemen born, 
struck Guilford in the most favorable man-- 
ner. 

While he was casting his eyes about him, 
and filling them with the new scenes thus 
suddenly opened before him, the captain, 
who was plainly dressed, and in travel-worn 
costume, placed his hand on his shoulder 
and said to his officers:— 

‘* Messieurs, to this young fisherman I owe 
my life. I was hotly pursued to the coast by 
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a score of Cromwell’s hounds, and this 
young man shot down the leading trooper 
.and got me safely off in his boat. This is 
enough for me to say to place him on the 
proper footing with you all.” 

At this, several of the officers advanced 
and shook Guilford by the hand, and es- 
pecially the young men were enthusiastic in 
their congratulations. Guilford’s feelings 
may be guessed at, but hardly described. 
His heart bounded with joy, for he felt that 
through this fair reception might be opened 
a way for his advancement. 

The captain now descended, or rather 


walked aft into his state-cabin, which was. 


an elaborately-carved house, built over the 
stern of the after twenty feet of the deck; 
for, like the ships of that period, the stern 
rose very loftily, so that a person standing 
on the top of the poop had his head very 
nearly on a level with the mizzen top. 

At the invitation of the captain, Guilford 
followed him into the first apartment—for 
there was a room within a room. Before 
the door of the farthest state-room stood a 
sentry. 

‘* What, how is this?” he asked of his 
first lieutenant, seeing the soldier. 

‘* My lord, here are the written reports of 
all that has transpired since we landed you 
three weeks ago, at Hastings, to go to Lon- 
don,” said that officer, handing him a book. 
* “You will find in it that last night we 
brought to a yacht, and have detained the 
parties, one of whom is a lady, and at the 
present time occupies the inner state-room.”’ 

** Yes, yes, Edward said something to me 
about it,’ answered the captain; * but as I 
am now on beard, there can be no harm in 
letting them depart. Where is the yacht ?” 

** It is alongside, my lord.” 

‘* How many persons did it contain ? ”’ 

‘“Seven—a gentleman and young lady, 
one passenger, and a crew of four men.”’ 

‘** Bring the gentleman before me.”’ 

** My lord, shall I leave ? ’ asked Guilford, 
who saw that this was to be a private inter- 
view. 

** No; remain where you are, my friend. 
I want to talk with you by and by.” 

The next moment the lieutenant returned, 
conducting the Lord Rudolph Vane into the 
state-cabin. His face was pale, and his eye 
had a tremulous light of fearinit. Guilford 
instantly recognized him, but not caring to 
be recognized in return, he withdrew into 
the shadow of one of the gilded columns that 
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supported the deck overhead. But the eyes | 
of Lord Rudolph were fixed only on the © 
dark, noble, commauding face and form of 

the captain. 

‘“*T am sorry, sir, that my officer, in my. 
absence, was under the necessity of detain- 
ing you. You are at liberty to depart atany 
moment. May I know whom I have the . 
honor of entertaining as my guest?” 

‘* Lord Rudolph Vane, of Castle Vane,’’ 
answered the young man, haughtily; for, 
finding that no danger was to be appre- 
hended, his native insolence and audacity 
returned. 

‘* Ah, my lord, indeed! I have heard of 
you,” said the captain, with a darkening. 
brow; ‘‘and what I have heard gives your 
honor not over much credit.” 

** Do you insult me, sir ?’’ demanded Ru- 
dolph, fiercely. 

** Be calm, my lord. Your ire here will 
do you no good. You are in my hands, and 
if you knew who [ am, you would expect the 
next moment to hear me give the order to 
have you hanged at my fore-yard-arm.”’ 

Lord Rudolph shuddered. His face be- 
came as pale as marble. 

‘*Who—who are you? What have you 
against me? You dare not harm me.” 

‘*No man dares me, Lord Vane. Last 
night, without knowing who you were, my 
officer in charge, seeing you hover abit the 
ship like a spy, as no doubt you were, cap- 
tured you. My first order, before hearing 
your name, was for your release, for any- 
thing you can now report on land can do us 
no harm; for ere twelve hours, we shall be 
sailing many leagues from here. But since 
I learn who you are, I will show you that I 
am too far above you to crush such a reptile. 
Deeply as you have wronged me, base as you 
are, recreant as you have proved to your 
oath as a noble, you are too far beneath my 
contempt to come within the notice of my 
vengeance.”’ 

‘*Who are you?” demanded Rudolph, 
with his eyes red with rage and alarm. 

**T am the Earl of Villiers,’’ answered the 


captain, in a voice of thunder. 


Instantly Lord Rudolph sank upon his 
knees, like a man who has been smitten 
down by some irresistible stroke. 

‘Well may you tremble, caitiff! Ay, I 
am that nobleman—that friend of the king, 
who, by your treachery, was brought to the 
scaffold, and lost my right hand! Look ye!” 
And the captain held up before the eyes of 
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' the terror-stricken young lord the stump of 
his wrist. ‘‘ Under mask of courting my 
daughter, Lady Jane, you wormed yourself 
into a loyal noble’s house, crept like a ser- 
pent into the sacred circle of my domestic 
hearth, crouched like a toad in the corner of 
my library and council-rooms till you learned 
that I was leader of a conspiracy to bring 
Cromwell’s head to the block. Then, 
charged with the news, thou didst mock my 
daughter’s love and leave her, and pour into 
the protector’s ear all thy treacherous intel- 
ligence. For this thou wert rewarded with 
my fair estate as the hire for thy villainy, and 
I and mine exchanged our sweet home for a 
prison. But thanks to thy sister, who, when 
she heard all that thou hadst done, and for 
love of my daughter, with whom she studied 
her books at common tutelage, my hand and 
not my head satisfied the usurper, and I, 
with my child, was exiled beyond the sea. 
Well mayest thou crouch and moan. There 
is no man on the round earth into whose 
hands you should not so much fear to fall as 
into mine.” ~- 

The wretch remained upon his knees, 
looking the very picture of fear and abject- 
ness. The dread of the death which he felt 
he richly merited was stamped upon his 
clammy brow. His lips moved, as if trying 
to form words to ask for mercy, yet no sound 
cam them, as if he felt that all peti- 
tions would be in vain. 

‘* What hast thou to answer for thyself, 
thou false and traitorous noble? Shall I not 
hang thee ?” 

‘For my sister’s sake!’’ he gasped, as if 
he had caught a faint ray of hope. 

“Thy sister! Ah, yes; for her sake I 
would do much, for I owe to her tears and 
eloquence with the stern, flinty Cromwell, 
my head. What of her?” 

‘** She is here! » Let her speak for me.” 

‘* By the rood, she may speak for thy life 
and gain it; but thou shalt lose thy right 
hand this night, as surely as there is justice 
on earth.” 

Mercy, mercy, my lord! ”’ 

‘*Ho there! Lieutenant St. Clair! 
the men together to execution.” 

“Oh, you are not going to kill me! ” 

“‘ If thy sister pleads not for thy life, it is 
not worth a marvaredi to thee; but thy right 
hand shall be cut off. I have sworn it.” 

With a shriek, the craven noble fell down 
in a swoon his full length upon the floor. 

o: A voice from the inner cabin was now 
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heard in earnest implorations. Guilford, 
who had already divined that Lady Catha- 
rine was the female who had been captured | 
with the yacht, now recognized the tones, 

and he darted impulsively towards the door; 
but the sentry presented his cutlass, and 
held him back. He then advanced towards 
the earl, and said with much excitement:— 

“Tt is the Lady Catharine Vane, my lord 
—it is his sister.” 

‘¢ J will at once speak with her,’’ he an- 
swered, and approached the door, which he | 
unlocked. The maiden stood before it, with 
her toilet considerably disheveled, her rich 
hair freely floating upon her shoulders, and 
her beauty increased by the excitement of — 
her feelings. 

‘* Lady Catharine Vane, I am not your 
jailer, but your debtor,” said the earl, court- 
eously. 

‘¢ Why are we detained prisoners? What 

, is this I have overheard about the execution 
of my brother?’ she asked, earnestly. 

“Lord Rudolph is not to be executed if 
you ask his life; but he is nevertheless 
doomed to a punishment that no mediation 
can save him from. In me, lady, you be- 
hold Lord Villiers. This name is enough to 
show you what I owe to your generous in- 
terposition, and what I owe to your brother. 
Here let me thank you, both for my daughter 
and for myself, for the life which you were 
instrumental in saving from the block.” 

‘Then spare my brother! Oh, he is al- 
ready dead!’ she exclaimed, on discovering 
him upon the cabin floor, about being raised 
up and revived by some attendants. 

‘“* Nay, it’s only a swoon.” 

“Oh, spare his life, my noble lord!” 

**T will do so, for your sake; and he shall 
understand that to you alone he owes it.” 

At this moment, in looking around her, 
her eyes fell on Guilford, who was standing 
near, reserved and diffident, listening to 
what was said. She no sooner beheld him 
than she seemed to forget everything else, 
everybody about her; for, running towards 
him, she caught him by both hands, and ex- 
claimed, with the artless delight of a child 
which amid strangers suddenly discovers a 
familiar face:— 

** You here, Guilford? Heaven be prais- 
ed! ” 

The earl, whu saw the act, and observed 
the expression of pure delight and frankness 
upon her beautiful face, was not a little sur- 
prised; and when he saw this pleasure 
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reflected from the handsome features of the 
young fisherman, he was not a little per- 
plexed. 

‘* Do not fear, Lady Kate. ‘You are safe, 
and in the hands of a noble gentleman,” 
said Guilford, encouragingly. 

‘¢T hope you are not here a prisoner—that 
you are not in any danger?” 

‘¢ Be assured, Lady Catharine,”’ said the 
earl, smiling, ‘‘ that there is not at this mo- 
ment a more honored person in this ship 
than this young man, who, I am _ pleased to 
see, is also known to you. Tohim I owe my 
life. He brought me off to my ship in his 
boat, and without his gallant aid I should 
now no longer be alive.” 

‘* Plead for me, Catharine!” suddenly 
called out the young noble, who had been 
brought to his senses. ‘ Plead for me.’ 

‘¢ She has done so successfully, my lord,”’ 
answered the earl, coldly. ‘‘ She has gained 
thy life for thee.” 

‘But my hand! You will not cut off my 
hand?” 

‘¢ Were an angel to descend from the blue 
skies and ask me to spare thy hand, I would 
not do it. It is need and ripe justice that 
thou shouldst not go unpunished.” 

** My lord, mercy for my brother.”’ 

Lady,” said the earl, taking the beauti- 
ful maiden by the hand and leading her 
gently into the rear state-room, ‘ do not pain 
me by compelling me to deny what I cannot 
grant. Believe me, this is not vengeance, 
but duty. It is Justice that Lord Rudolph 
should be compelled to suffer what he has 
been instrumental in inflicting upon me.” 

‘¢ Oh, my lord, leave vengeance to him to 
whom it belongeth.” 

“It is not vengeance, it is punishment. 
Remain here. Do not leave until I return 
to you,” he said, kindly but firmly. ‘‘ But 
for thy presence here, I should have hanged 
him to the yard-arm—not from personal 
hatred, but because he is so sleepless a foe 
to the prince. He even condescends to play 
the spy in the channel in his own person. 


The lesson he must have. I will return to 
you in afew moments.” 
CHAPTER X. 


LORD RUDOLPH’S PUNISHMENT. 


THe Lady Kate sat upon the ottoman 
where he had left her, with her hands press- 
ed to her eyes and her face buried in the 


cushions. She saw that the earl was inex™ 
orable; and although her brother had never 
been otherwise than hostile towards her ever 
since she had pleaded so successfully for the 
Earl of Villiers, yet she could not forget 
that he was her brother; and although he 
deserved nothing at her hands, yet she felt 
that she ought to use all her influence to 
free him from the disgraceful maiming to 
which he was about to be subjected. 

‘* But I can do no more,” she said. ‘‘ His 
fate is sealed. I saw that by the earl’s eye 
as he left me. Ah, poor, erring Rudolph! 
Thou canst blame only thyself! Horrid! 
that rolling drum must be the signal for the 
execution of the inflexible earl’s command!” 

When the earl returned from the state- 
room where he had left the tearful maiden, 
he found Lord Rudolph, who had recognized 
Guilford, and with surprise seen that he was 
regarded with favor, pleading with the 
young fisherman to intercede for him. 

‘* You are not a prisoner. I know you can 
forgive me, for you are naturally generous, I 
have heard my sister say. Speak a word for 
me. I cannot endure the loss of my hand! 
For my sister’s sake, do plead for me! ”’ 

**] have no power, my lord,” answered 
Guilford, who could not conceal his con- 
tempt for his cowardly conduct at a time 
when a truly brave spirit would meetiiig fate 
with proud indifference. But there was 
nothing truly great about Lord Rudolph. 
He could be haughty and cruel in possession 
of power, but in suffering he showed in its 
true colors all the weakness and insignifi- 
cance of his character. 2 

** Will no one intercede for me ?” he cried 
in despair, seeing Guilford turn away, for 
he well knew that if Lady Kate could not 
prevail, no word he could utter would be re- 
garded. 

‘Is it all ready?” quietly demanded the 
earl of the officer who bad superintended the 
preparations for the execution of the sen- 
tence. 

‘** All ready, my lord,’ answered the of- 
ficer. 

** Conduct Lord Vane to the deck, unless 
he will walk of himself.” 

‘* Ts there no mercy with thee ?”’ screamed 
the young nobleman. 

Thou mightest as well talk to the axe 
that is to sever thy hand. Proceed with 
him, as he is disposed to linger. Nay, do 
not handle him roughly, for he is of noble 
birth.” 
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~ The young lord was then led to the deck. 
He was borne along rather than went by his 
own will. The scene was terribly imposing. 
In the centre of the ship, just abaft the cap- 
stan, was placed a block. By it stood four 
men. One of them held a glittering battle- 
axe in his hand; another a brazen basin; the 
third and fourth lanterns. A little in the 
advance stood the chirurgeon of the ship, 
with his instruments and bandages, added to 
which was a seething hot iron, for stopping 
the flow of the blood. The crew stood 
around, seven and eight deep, their bearded 
faces lighted up by the lanterns that hung in 
the rigging. Farther aft were the officers, 
with their swords in their hands. 

When Lord Rudolph gazed on this scene, 
so well calculated to appal his nerves, he 
gave utterance to an audible groan. 

‘* Take him in hand, executioner,” said the 
earl, ‘‘and at the stroke of the ship’s bell, 
do your duty. This man,” added the earl, 
looking about him, “tis to undergo a just 
punishment. By his information I was con- 
demned to the scaffold; but through the in- 
tercession of a noble maiden, Cromwell was 
content with my hand. I have decreed that 
this young lord shall share the punishment 
which his master inflicted upon me.”’ 

At this there was a general murmur of 
approbation, and the interest deepened. 
Lord Rudolph, being led up to the block, 
was told to take off his coat. But not obey- 
ing, it was removed by another, and his arm 
was then stretched out and bound firmly, in 
~ spite of his struggles and shrieks, to the 
block. The executioner’s axe descended 
upon the wrist, and while a thrilling shriek 
from the victim rent their ears, the bleeding 
hand was caught in the brazen basin. The 
chirurgeon instantly proceeded to perform 
his duty, and staunch the blood, while the 
stern earl, turning away from the spot, re- 
entered the state-room. ; 

‘* This act of justice done, I am more con- 
tent to be branded as Red Hand, as men 
catching up Cromwell’s epithet have called 
me, far and wide. But the protector shall 
feel that if one of my hands is baptized in 
the blood of the scaffold, the other hath 
power enough in its strong nerve to shake 
his usurped throne! ”’ 

The earl walked up and down his cabin 
three or four times, under much excitement, 
which the recent occurrence had naturally 
awakened in his bosom. He then looked 
around, as if he were seeking for some one. 


‘What, ho! where is young Graham?”’ 
he asked of the sentry who stood by the 
half-open door which led into the inner 
apartment. 

‘*He passed in, my lord, urging that he 
must speak with the lady; and as you had 
left the door open, I did not consider that 
she was to be regarded as a prisoner.” 

‘¢ Very well; you are released from duty.”’ 

The man retired and the earl advanced to 
the door which was ajar. He opened it and 
was about to enter, when he arrested him- 
self on the threshold at what he beheld. 
Kneeling at the feet of the weeping girl was 
the young fisherman, his hand clasping that 
of the high-born girl, and his face approach- 
ing hers, and expressive of the tenderest 
and most respectful sympathy. 

‘Tt is over now, Lady Kate; tears are of 
no avail. If it would have pleased thee, I 
would gladly have taken his place, though 
thou knowest I have little reason to love 
him. But all who are related to thee are 
near to me, for thy sake. Let us be content 
that his life is spared, for it was the captain’s. 
certain purpose to have hanged him, but for 
thee.” 

**T cannot blame—I cannot reproach. Ru- 
dolph must feel the justice of his fate,” she 
said, with sudden resolution. ‘*‘ But how 
camest thou on board this terrible vessel ?’” 


*“*T came to bring off the captain, who, ° 


being on shore, was set upon and nearly 
slain by Cromwell’s troopers; and although 
I was on my way, dearest Lady Kate, to the 
castle 10 see thee, I turned aside for his 
safety, and came hither, little expecting to 
find thee on board as I have done.”’ 

‘*My brother, when he had taken me 
from your fishing-boat—how I chanced to be 
in which I explained to him—instead of going 
to land, hovered in the channel till night, 
and then began to watch this vessel, which 
he was expecting for four nights, waiting to 
intercept the captain from the land when he 
should come on board, as I heard him say to 
the young man with him, who is one of 
Cromwell’s agents. Do you know who the 
captain is ?’’ she asked pointedly and in an 
undertone. 

*¢The Earl Villiers.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, but are you aware that this ship is 
that of the far-famed Red Hand? ” 

“Of Red Hand, the buccaneer?” ex- 
claimed Guilford, starting to his feet with 
surprise, 

‘¢ Karl Villiers and Red Hand, of whom I 
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have heard you name the bold exploits, are 
one and the same person.”’ 

‘Can this be possible? Are you in the 
power of this terrible man? ”’ 

‘You mistake him. It is the common 
people, the Roundheads, who call him a 
pirate. He is no buccaneer, Guilford, but 
an exiled noble, who has united with him- 
self many brave spirits like his own, who in 
this ship, hover about England, seeking to 
do all the injury to the usurper’s cause that 
lies in their power, and to have ever ready 
for the prince an armed ship to take him 
over the sea when he is driven to the last 
foothold on his rightful kingdom. There is 
not a truer noble breathes in England than 
Lord Villiers, known as Red Hand. I can 
forgive him his punishment of Rudolph, for 
my brother has cruelly caused all his woe. 
But of this I will talk with you another 
time.” 

‘“¢ And is this Red Hand’s ship? Is that 
captain whose life I saved on shore, the 
daring channel cruiser who has defied and 
beaten off four of the protector’s ships ? 
Is this the man that I regarded as the hero 
of romance, and whose exploits were the 
wonder of my curiosity? I am glad you 
have corrected my error with regard to him, 
Lady Kate. But is he called Red Hand, the 
Rover, often ? 

**'Yes, the Covenanters, who fear him, 
would frighten their children with his name 
as with a goblin’s. But I know that he is a 
true and loyal Englishman, and one of the 
staunchest friends of the erown; and that he 
does more to keep alive the flame of loyalty 
by his active and sleepless courage than any 
of thé exiled lords. He alone, as it were, 
wages war against Cromwell, who has of- 
fered vast sums for his capture. All this I 
have learned from my father, who has the 
highest regard for him, and who has shed 
many a bitter tear that he should have had a 
son who could inflict such injury upon him. 
Confide in him, Guilford, and he will be your 
friend.”’ 

‘** Catharine,” said Guilford, in a changed 
and formal tone, while Lord Villiers, who 
at each moment was tempted to enter, but was 
yet restrained, saw that his face grew pale and 
his lips colorless. She looked up into his 
face—for he was standing by her—with a 
stare of surprise at this unusual mode of ad- 
dressing her. 

‘* What is it, Guilford?’ she asked art- 
lessly. 


‘“*T told you that last night, when I was so. 
fortunate as to offer assistance to Lord Vil- 
liers, I was on my way to the castle. It was 
in order to see you and have a last interview 
with you. It was to take leave of you for- 
ever.” 

“Take leave of me forever, Guilford 
Where are you going? or what have I 
done ?”’ she asked with surprise. 

‘*Nothing. Where I am going, I know 
not. But one thing it is proper for me to 
do, and that is to break off a friendship 
which will only continue to embarrass you,,. 
when you reflect upon your own position 
and my low station. Perhaps, as younger, 
it was allowable, as you condescended to 
suffer it; but, Lady Catharine, I cannot ex- 
pect you, in womanhood, to abide by the 
friendship of girlhood. Here let me say 
farewell; for I may have no other opportu- 
nity. May you one day be ynited with one 
worthy of you in rank and virtue, and I — 
will always pray for your happiness.” 

With these words he knelt, pressed her 
hand to his lips, and was retiring precipi- 
tately, when he found himself face to face 
with the earl. 

‘** My young friend, do not be so hasty. I 
have heard and understand it all. You have 
acted nobly. Your own heart is breaking as- 
a sacrifice to what you believe to be a duty. 
Lady Catharine, you look puzzled and dis- 
tressed. May I ask you one plain ques- 
tion ?” 

Yes, my lord.’ 

‘Are you attached to this brave young - 
man ?”’ 

‘* We have long been friends, my lord.”’ 

‘“*Have you any wish to terminate the 
friendship, as you term it ?” 

‘“*Indeed, I was never more surprised. 
When” —— 

“It is because you do not clearly under- 
stand him. He feels, and properly, that you 
and he can never be united as if you had 
both been noble; and being fully alive to the: 
difficulties that must interpose to bar such a 
union, he nobly sacrifices himself.” 

‘He then does not understand me, my 
lord. I have taken into thought the differ- 
ences of our rank. I trust, Guilford, you 
will think of this no more.” 

**You are too kind and generous, Lady 
Catharine,” said Guilford, casting himself 
at her feet. ‘‘ But I must win a name, to 
make myself worthy of you. If you waive 
all rank, I shall try and achieve, instead, 
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merit. It shall be my ambition to make 
myself worthy of you, and make the world 
respect him whom Lady Catharine Vane 
thus honors.”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE RETURN TO CASTLE VANE. 


THE interview with which the last chap- 
ter closed having thus happily termi- 
nated the earl, after complimenting Guilford 
on his spirit, proposed to him, if nothing 
better offered, to take service with him in 
his ship. 

‘¢ We shall not always be wanderers over 
the sea, my friend,’”’ he said; “‘ the prince 
will one day gain his throne, and then we 
shall be at the top. As for Lady Catharine’s 
heart, you may be sure it is in the right place; 
and I have a higher regard for you than be- 
fore, since I find you possess qualities to 

‘win the attachment of so lovely a lady, who, 
in the brightness of your character, can dis- 
cover no obscurity of birth. Now I have 
one favor to ask of you,’’ added the earl, 
**and that is, that you will take command of 

- the yacht and convey Lord Rudolph and his 

fair sister safely back to Castle Vane. He 
will, of course, be something of an invalid, 
and must be well cared for. The person 

who was taken with him in the yacht, is a 

spy of Cromwell’s and I shall take care of 
him here. Ifat any time you wish to join 
my fortunes, you will hear of me, if you will 
run over in your boat to the French coast, 
and land on the island of Alderney, off Cape 
de la Hague. At that little port there is an 
inn, painted red. The landlord always knows 
my term of absence when I am away; and 

. any line left there for me will be faithfully 
given into my possession when 1 put in 
there.” 

- Guilford thanked the earl for his kindness, 

and answered that he thought he should 

‘very soon be compelled to take him at his 
word and seek service with him. 

‘Thou shalt be welcome; and although I 
‘can do but little for thee under my present 
fortunes, some day, when I rise you will rise 
with me.” 

** But, my noble earl, I fear,’’ said Guil- 
ford, sadly, ‘‘ that I shall hardly ever rise so 
high as to be able to offer the Lady Catha- 
rine a hand that would not be despised by 
her proud house.”’ 

*¢ Courage, my brave youth. In these top- 
pling times they who are at the bottom of 


the ladder to-day, to-morrow may stand on 
the top round. With a face, figure, health 
and courage like yours, and above all, with 
such a prize to win, you have nothing to 
fear.” 

This conversation took place in the outer 
cabin. The officer of the deck now entered 
and reported that the yacht was alongside, 
and her crew on board, and all was ready 
for her departure. 

“That is as itshould be. Now, my young 
friend, you must convey Lord Rudolph and 
the maiden to Castle Vane. Go on board, 
and Lady Catharine shall be escorted by me 
into the yacht.” 

Guilford then took a grateful leave of the 
formidable Red Hand, in whose dread pres- 
ence he could scarcely realize himself to have 
been, and descended into the yacht. The 
moonlight shone brightly upon its low deck, 
on which, stretched upon a cot, he saw the 
prostrate form of Lord Rudolph, looking 
ghastly pale in the face. He advauced to- 
wards him, and said:— 

‘“*T hope, my lord, you do not suffer a 
great deal of pain?” 

‘Pain! [endure infernal torments. Who 
are you? Isee, now. What do you want 
in my yacht ?”’ 

‘“*T am ordered by Lord Villiers to take 
charge of it and see you safely to Castle 
Vane, as he can spare none of his men.” 

‘¢ Where is Tennett?”’ 

Who, my lord?” 

The gentleman who came with me.”’ 

‘¢T heard the earl say that as he was a spy 
of Cromwell’s, he should put him in irons. 
My lord, I have no desire to undertake this 
duty, but it is the earl’s command. I am 
truly sorry for your misfortune, and will see 
you to Castle Vane with all tenderness.” 

** And Lady Kate?” 


The answer to this interrogation was pre- 


vented by the appearance of Red Hand, con- 
ducting the noble girl tothe yacht. Guilford 


sprang forward to receive her and lead her - 


to a seat in the stern; but she stopped short 
of it, and bent over her brother with affec- 


tionate solicitude. 


‘‘ Now, my noble young friend,”’ said Lord 
Villiers, ‘“‘I need not tell you what a valu- 
able freight 1 entrust to yourcharge. Fare- 
well; and remember,” he added, in an under- 
tone, ‘‘ Alderney Isle and the inn, if you 
have need of my poor services. And for 
you, Lord Rudolph, I wish you a better heart 


and more true nobility. I have given you a 
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daily remembrance of me, so I will not ask 
you to bear me in mind. Adieu, fair Lady 
Catharine; .what I have witnessed and 
learned of the true nobility of your character 
to-night, has caused me to respect you as 
one of the rarest jewels among women. You 
have not,” he added to her ear, “ lightly be- 
stowed your heart. Believe me, this brave 
youth will yet cause his name to fill a bril- 
liant page in England’s history.” 

‘*T feel it, my lord. He is all that is good, 
and noble, and true.”’ 

‘¢ Love and cherish him, for women do not 
always find men to love. I hope one of 
these days to hearof your happiness. Fare- 
well; it is but two leagues to your father’s 
castle. Commend me to him; but do not 
from me excuse my punishment of his son, 
for I have performed but a stern and painful 
duty.” 

‘* T know it, my lord,” she answered sadly. 

He pressed her hand to his lips, and left 
the deck of the yacht for his own lofty ship. 

The next moment the little vessel was cast 
off from the huge side of the channel cruiser, 
and taking the helm, Guilford gave orders 
to the crew to trim the sails, and with a light 
but favorable breeze, he lay the course of the 
yacht for the main. The ship at the same 
time squared her enormous yards, and her 
head swinging round westward, she steered 
on that track till Guilford could see her no 
longer. The yacht, in the meanwhile, bound- 
ed lightly along on her landward track, and 
clearer and higher the cliff with its castle 
rose before him. The lights of the little vil- 
lage at its base appeared one after the other; 
and from one of the towers one light, 
brighter than the rest, shone like the lantern 
of a Pharos, 

“That is my father’s room, Guilford,” 
said Lady Kate, seeing that he was regard- 
ing it. ‘* Doubtless he is seated there at his 
books, for he has the name of being a great 
scholar, thou hast heard.” 

‘¢ Perhaps it is to guide thee back.” 

‘* Nay, he or no one is aware that I have 
been on the sea the last twelve hours. You 
recollect, Guilford, that my getting into your 
boat was only a whim of the moment; and 
after my brother so strangely took possession 
of me, I had no chance of return. Perhaps 
my father supposes that I am in my room; 
for I am so much accustomed to rove about 
for hours, that unless I am particularly 
wanted, it is not known whether I am in the 
castle or abroad.” 
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‘*T hope you will not have been missed.”’ 

**Catharine,” said Lord Rudolph, in a 
querulous voice. 

‘¢ What, brother Rudolph ? ” she answered, 
hastening to his side. ‘‘ You have slept 
well?” 

‘*T wish to exact an oath from you. Isee 
we are near the castle. Swear to me, by 
your hopes of heaven, that you will never 
reveal to my father nor any other living be- 
ing the disgrace I have to-night suffered! ”’ 

‘**T will not reveal it, brother, if you de- 
sire the secret to be kept.”’ 

** Desire it to be kept! It must be kept a 
close secret! If you do not blab it, and this 
fishing friend of yours can be forced to be 
secret, I will manage to hide from my 
friends the loss of my hand. I could never 
endure the scornful laugh, the consciousness 
of a mutilation so degrading.”’ 

** But it must be known, brother.”’ 

**Tt is known only to the crew of this in- 
fernal pirate, not one of whom will ever 
dare land in England. If you keep the se- 
cret, and this fellow can be made to do 

‘* Guilford Graham is a person who can be 
trusted, brother,” she said with some earn- 
estness. 

“So you think. He has fascinated you, 
girl, by some vile spell. Call him to me. 
Nay, I will not speak to him, but will leave it 
to you to exact silence from him.”’ 

‘*T will promise it for him. But you for- - 
get the four men, your crew.” 

‘* They are minions of my will. Go and 
see what this Graham answers.” 

In a frame of mind far from welcome, 
Lord Rudolph lay upon his couch; for ‘his 
pride struggling with a fierce sentiment of 
hatred and craven fear, and mingling with 
some little degree of remorse, kept up a fear- 
ful tempest of passion in his soul. Lady 
Catharine left him, on her message to Guil- 
ford, a prey to emotions of perfect torture. 
However, by an effort stronger than was 
his wont, he checked their sway, . and 
awaited, cooliy as he might, the answer of 
Guilford. 

‘*He says he has no desire to report it,’’ 
she answered, after going to the helm 
where Guilford stood, steering the vessel 
in towards the foot of the cliff. 

‘*T shall take care to keep it myself,” he 
muttered, smiling, as if he heard her words 
with evident satisfaction. 

The yacht now drew nearer the land, and 
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‘was soon within the black shadow cast by 


the tall cliff. A few minutes afterwards she 
came to the stone pier, where the boats 
of the castle were usually moored. Here 
Guilford brought the yacht skillfully to along- 
side the landing steps. The men obeyed 
-his orders in furling the canvass and making 
her fast; and then taking the cot upon which 
the young lord was lying, they proceeded 
to bear him ashore, and convey him up the 
‘steep path to the castle. Guilford gave his 
whole attention to the comfort of the inva- 
lid, taking care that the men moved steadily 
and cautiously, while Lady Kate went on 
before. At length they reached the gate of 
the castle, where after delivering his charge 
to the warder, to whom Lord Rudolph said 
he had been wounded in a duello, he left to 
return to his own home. But he had not 
advanced ten steps from the portcullis, ere 
he was detained by the voice of Lady Kate 
at his side. 

‘¢ Why, Guilford, you do not well to take 
your leave so quickly—or rather no leave at 
all. You have not given me time to thank 

“T did but fear to irritate your brother 
more if he saw me take leave of thee,” he 
answered, pressing to his lips the hand she 
placed coufidingly in his. 

You are too guarded, Guilford. You 
know not how proud I have been of you this 
day and night past. I cannot return with- 
out expressing my sense of your noble deli- 
cacy. I appreciate and understand it all. 
From this time we know each other, and 
you will not mistrust me.” 

Mistrust thee, Lady Kate?” 

‘“* Nay, that is not the word exactly. But 
you will not doubt my regard for you?” 

‘*T cannot; you are too kind, when you 


know, as I now do fully, how far beneath ~ 


you I am.” 

‘* Love knows no rank. You are worthy 
of me, or I should never have loved or cared 
for you. How like you Red Hand?”’ 

‘“*And that noble gentleman and right- 
hearted patriot was the famous sea king I 
have heard so much of. How difficult it 
is for me to realize that in the Earl Villiers I 
saw that celebrated captain.” 

you not like him ?”’ 

‘**It seems to me I could die for him.” 

* *$o do all men who know him, my father 
‘says—and he is not the least of his friends. 
But how shall I forgive him his act of to- 


"might? ” 
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‘*It was terrible retribution, Lady Kate; 
but was it not deserved ? ” 

*“*T cannot deny it. My brother has 
deeply wronged him; and perhaps it is just 
he himself should endure something of the 
suffering he has inflicted upon him. It was 
a mercy that he spared his life. Now, my 
noble friend, since we must part, tell me 
frankly where you are to go—what course 
you have marked out for yourself, so that 
one day you may come back and ask my 
hand of my father; for, as thou hast said, 


thou must achieve something to please him - 


and give thee honor. I will wait thy time, 
true to thee, even to death, so that thou 
comest not in life to claim me as thine.”’ 

This was spoken with all the truthfulness 
and sweet confidence of a woman who loves 
with all her heart. 

‘*T have hardly formed a plan, dear Lady 
Kate. I will by to-morrow decide. But 
my mind is so full of the Earl of the Red 
Hand, that I shall probably decide by going 
to offer him my services.” 

*““That would please me, Guilford. He 
thinks much of you. Though he is now but 
the head of a small company, and commands 
buta single ship, under good King Charles 
the First he was lord high admiral, and ruled 
navies by his nod.” 

“*T will follow his fortunes.” 

Thou wilt not beled astray? The times 
are ripening, my father says, for the throne 
to have its own again. The land is weary of 
the protectorate and its tyranny. Prince 
Charles has been defeated, it is true, and is 
now a fugitive, either in Scotland or Eng- 
land, at this moment; but if he escape over 
the sea, he will then be the rallying point for 
armies of tens of thousands.” 

‘“*It was rumored yesterday,” said Guil- 
ford, ‘“‘that the prince had been seen in 
Warwick i in the disguise of a pack-man, trav- 
eling south. It was also reported that one 
who had known him perfectly, saw the same 
pack-man in Berkshire two days afterwards.” 

** We heard of this; and doubtless the re- 
ports are true, and the prince is making his 
way to the south of England, hoping to find 
a passage across to France.”’ 

‘* Heaven grant that he may reach France 
in safety, and foil all his foes,” said Guilford, 
with warmth. ‘‘ But Cromwell is so vigilant, 
his emissaries are so numerous, his spies so 
vigilant, that every person who cannot give 
a satisfactory account of wa sk will be 
placed under arrest.” 
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The lovers had now reached the point in 
the path down the cliff where it became pre- 
cipitous. Here they stopped, and Lady 
Kate, taking Guilford by the hand, looked 
him earnestly in the eyes and said:— 

‘*« You are going to seek your fortune and 
winaname. But remember, I do not ask 
either from you, but they are your own vol- 
untary wish; and never forget that, if after 
all, you should return unfortunate, and with- 
out the success you hope for, you will be re- 
ceived by me with the same affection with 
which I now part from you.” 

The lovers now took leave of each other, 
and Guilford hastened down the precipitous 
path without trusting his eyes to look back 
and take another look of the fair form which 
he knew was lingering to gaze after him. 


CHAPTER 


SURPRISING INTELLIGENCE TO 
GUILFORD. 


THE way by which he now left the castle 
was not that which descended to the beach, 
where the boats usually were, but a path 
that led northward down the hill towards 
the country-side, and which conducted per- 
sons who left the castle for the interior, to 
the main road a mile off. Upon reaching 
the deep glen at the foot of the eminence, 
‘Guilford struck into a broader cartway that 
went in the direction of the village. He 
walked onward, lost in his own thought, and 
thinking upon the chance of the future. He 
had emerged from the little dale, and had 
‘the village roofs in sight, when the voices of 
singing and bacchanalian carousing reached 
his ears. He stopped surprised at what he 
heard, and then hastened forward to ascer- 
tain the cause of such unusual sounds. He 
had gone but a few steps further, however, 
when he saw a man seated by the roadside, 
groaning in a most pitiable way. He ap- 
proached him, and recognized Digby, the 
well-known village busybody and gossip. 

‘““Up, man, up! What aileth thee, Dig- 
by ? ” 

‘“* What, is it thee, Master Guilford?” 
asked the man, starting to his feet, and hug- 
ging the young fisherman with great delight. 
‘‘T am glad to see thee! ”’ 

‘¢ What hath happened? The clothes are 
torn half off thy .back, and thou hast blood 
-on thy cheek.” 

“ Marry have 1? Blood shed for the 
prince, You must know that I did but fill a 


cup in the inn yonder to the Prince Charles, 
when these Cromwell troopers set upon me, 
and would have slain me outright but for 
Dame Bess, the hostess, who took my part, 
and told them roundly I was but a poor in- 
nocent, and meant nobody no harm, and 
wouldn’t hurt a fly, as thou knowest, Master 
Guilford.” 

‘* What have Cromwell’s troopers to do in 
the inn?” 

‘*Cromwell’s troopers ? What, hast thou 
not heard the news? This is a God-send, 
then, if thou hast not heard what I supposed 
every man, woman and child in the village 
had heard. Why, if there is one trooping 
Roundhead in the port, there are two hundred 
and fifty of the shaven crowned, psalm-siag- 
ing rogues.”’ 

‘* What are they doing here? When did 
they come ?” asked Guilford, with surprise; 
for having left the village just before their 
arrival the evening before, he knew nothing 
of the object of this new invasion of the 
Covenanters, though that a party of them 
were in the town he was aware, from their 
chase of the captain. But he was ignorant 
of the particulars. 

“* They came galloping in about sundown, 
and what could not find quarters at the inn, 
dispersed over the hamlet, till there is not a 
house that has not a brace of them to kiss 
the lasses and eat out the larders. As for 
what they ha’ come for, it is to keep watch 
that Prince Charles don’t find shipping at - 
our little fishing town and get safe over to 
France.”’ 

‘“* This is news, indeed, for our quiet town, 
Digby. I knew some had been here, but 
supposed they had left. Dost thou know ~ 
whether there are any of these Roundhead 
rogues at our cabin ? ” 

‘* Marry,come up, I verily believe that the 
two most truculent fiends among ’em, the 
two Goliaths of Gath, are making themselves 
at home there.” 

‘* Then I ought to be there at once,” said 
the young man, hurrying forward. 

‘* But, be discreet. I would advise thee 
entreat them civilly.” 

‘** T shall be discreet, you may rest assured. 
I shall take care not to propose Prince 
Charles’s health toa brace of Covenanters,” 
he added, laughing. 

‘* Nay, take me with thee. Let me keep 
under the protection of thy valiancy, good 
Master Guilford. When I got my head 
broke, I went to thy house first, but the 
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good dame told me thou hadst taken the way 
to the castle last; and although after mid- 
night I came this way to wait for thy coming, 
and I will not leave thy back while a Round- 
head varlet hath footing inthe town. There 
is nothing like courage to defend a man 
against dangers; and if a man have it not 
himself, he must seek it elsewhere; and 
marry, I know thou hast enough for thee 
and me. Hark! hear the arrant hypocrites 
sing their long-winded Old Testament verses. 
There was one chap of them who had a 
beard like a lion, who did nothing but sing 
over a chapter of proper names, as ‘ Moses 
begat Boaz;’ and by the way he rolled his 
eyes up, one would have fancied he got great 
grace from the employment.”’ 

Digby went on talking after this fashion, 
until they came to a lane turning towards 
the water from the main street, on which 
the hamlet was built. At the foot of this 
lane stood his own cottage. At the corner 
of it he was challenged by a trooper mounted 
ona black horse. 

Who goes there?” 

A fisherman.”’ 

** Advance, and let me see if thou smellest 
fishy,’ answered the man, in a coarse man- 
ner. 

Guilford approached him, and taking off 
his bonnet, boldly showed him his face. 

** Where dost thou live ? ”’ 

““There!”? he answered, pointing at his 
house. 

*¢ And what art thou doing abroad so late, 
for it is well to two o’clock in the morning?”’ 

have been a-trysting.”’ 

‘*So I guess; but, young man, beware of 
the lusts of the flesh, and the pride of life, 
and the allurements of Sathanas. And who 
is that with thee ?”’ 

‘¢ A poor wretch whom I take to fish with 
me at times.” 

**Let me look at thee closer, thou poor 
wretch, for a king’s eye might hide itself 
under the shadow of a beggar’s cowl.” 

With this the trooper extended the point 
of his long sword, and catching the cap of 
Digby upon its end, raised it into the air. 
He then made him approach close to his stir- 
rup, and looked keenly into his round, pug- 
nosed, bloated visage. 

‘* By the beard of Herod, thou art the prinee 


.of ale-pots and must have too much dread of 


water to think of crossing it. Thou wilt 
never cross over to France and drink sour 
wine while thou canst grow lusty on good ale 


in England. What is thy name, Sir Rubi- 
cund ?” 

“‘Digby—David Digby, your highness,” 
answered the gossip, with humility. — 

‘Thou shouldst be called Balaam,’”’ re- 
plied the trooper, who, at this moment see- 
ing another person running down the street, 
left Digby and spurred towards him. 

‘* By my head, this fellow would as lief eat 
me unsodden, as he would a hare, Master 
Guilford. Didst mark his teeth?” 

Guilford, however, had taken the oppor- 
tunity to walk on towards the gate of his 
house, and he was about opening it, when 
he perceived two persons seated within it 
upon a little wooden settle, which, of an 
evening, was a common family resort. 

“It is Guilford!” exclaimed one of the 
persons, springing up at seeing him. 

‘What, Anne? Upso late? It is very 
near morning.” 

‘*T know it, cousin, but—but—one could 
not sleep with two soldiers within; and be- 
sides, they have my bed; and moreover, Aunt 
Betsy bade me wait without and watch for 
your return.” 

‘Guilford, you do not know me here in 
the shadow ?” 

What, Robin? Is it you?” 

‘*T have been keeping thy cousin Anne 
company, waiting for thee. I would not 
leave her and your mother alone during your 
absence, with two troopers in the house.”’ 

** You are very kind, Robin. [ know not 
how tothank you. But,’ he added, smiling, 
**T suppose you have not been without your 
sweet reward, from what I saw when I in- 
terrupted you.” 

Robin colored, aud Anne held down her 
head. 

‘* Not the least sign of jealousy does he 
show,” she said to herself, with disappoint- 
ment. ‘‘ He does not care for me, nor love 
me as Robin does. I will never let him 
know I have loved him, since he is so cool 
and indifferent about it.” 

‘¢ Where are these men, Robin?” asked 
Guilford. 

‘One is asleep, with his head laid on the 
table; the other is stretched on the bed in 
boots and sword, and snoring away like a 
swine.” 

‘“*So much the better, Where is my 
mother?” > 

‘*She is in the back room,’’ said Anne; 

“Have what?” asked Guilford, seeing 
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her hesitate, and draw back, after seeming 
about to make some important communica- 
tion to him. 

forget. Nothing.” 

‘* You remain here with Anne, Robin, un- 
til I return,” said Guilford. ‘“‘I wish to 
speak a few words with my mother. I have 
then something I wish to say to you.” 

will stay with Anne with pleasure,” 
answered Robin. ‘* Now, sweet Anne, what 
did I tell thee? Did I not say he loved thee 
only as a cousin? Thou seest he cared not 
a stiver for my being with thee so many 
hours of moonlight, whereas, if he had loved 
thee, he would have shown his jealousy; for 
beshrew me! suppose I, loving thee as I do, 
should ha’ come home late at night and 
found thee up with a young fellow in a 
bower, his arm about thy waist, and thy 
hand in his; should I not have taken fire, 
and had a quarrel with thee on the spot? 
To be sure. Love would act uo otherwise. 
He thanks me for keeping thee company as 
quietly as if thou wert his sister, and now 
marches into the house, bidding me keep 

thee company a little longer. Does this look 
as if he loved thee other than as a cousin, 
thinkest thou?”’ 

am satisfied now, Robin?’ answered 
Anne, with tears in her eyes. ‘I see that 
he cares nothing for me.” 

‘“*Then why wilt thou not care for me? 
I love thee with all my heart! I will try and 
make thee happy. You will never find a 
truer heart than that I offer thee.” 

**T will be thine, Robin. I know you love 
me. I will think no more of my Cousin 
Guilford.” 

At hearing this, the happy Robin caught 
the fair girl to his heart, and imprinted up- 
on her lips the seal of betrothal. The kiss 
was strangely echoed, as if a person had 
thrust his finger into his cheek and drawn it 
out quickly, causing a popping sound. Both 
looked up and beheld Digby. 

‘“*That’s what I like to see,” he said. 
‘* Nothing like loving one another. Well, 
I'll let the whole village know of it to-mor- 
row; and when you are married you must in- 
vite Digby. You can’t have a wedding with- 
out Digby. Nothing goes on right without 
‘Digby. Where is Master Guilford gone, 
Miss Anne?” 

the house,” answered the maiden, 
blushing and laughing. ‘Oh, you eaves- 
dropper! Come hither, Digby. If you will 
say nothing about this, I will give you a sil- 


ver sixpence next Saturday night to drink 
the prince’s health.”’ 

Well, I won’t, blame me if an- 
swered Digby, as he stretched upon one of 
the settles, to sleep. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AN INTERESTING COMMUNICATION. 


GUILFORD found the door of the cottage 
ajar, and pushing it softly he entered the 
small, plainly furnished front room. A 
lamp filled with fish-oil burned upon the 
table, with a huge ‘“‘ thief”? upon the wick. 
By its light he-saw the two troopers. Upon 
a small truckle-bed in the corner lay one of 
them, sleeping off the potations of negus with 
which he and his comrade had been abun- 
dantly plied by the good dame, who desired 
to get them in a state of quiescence as soon 
as possible—a result in which she had ad- 
mirably succeeded. Sleeping heavily, and 
with a loud, sonorous breathing, the other 
trooper sat by the table, his head among the 
cups, and resting on his thickly-gloved hand. 
His black beard lay out upon the board like 
a mop, while the light shone upon the 
round, closely-shaven head, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a porcupine rolled up into a 
ball. By the side of his head lay his pis- 
tolet, the grasp of his hand holding it loosely, 
in his sleep. Thetwo men reminded Guil- 
ford of two wild beasts he had once seen 
crushed and reposing in a cage. 

Having surveyed the scene, he stepped 
across the threshold and passed lightly into 
the room. He stood for an instant looking 
at the sallow face of Strait-gate, who lay on 
the bed, and wondering that so wicked a 
countenance could have a soul quiet enough 
to sleep. As for Broad-way, he saw in him 
one of those half devils, half highwaymen, 
so common in Cromwell’s army, who, with a 
few scraps of the Old Testament on their 
lips, passed for pious covenanters, and under 
the cloak of religion did all sorts of enormi- 
ties. 

‘* Let them sleep; I have no wish to dis- 
turb them,” said Guilford, passing on and 
opening the inner door of his mother’s room. 
‘*T have already placed one of their num- 
ber in the sleep that knows no waking.” 
And with this recollection of what he had 
done the evening before, came over his mind 
for the first time the thought that he might 
possibly be recognized by some of the party 
who had been nighest when he shot the 
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soldiers, though it was moonlight and not 
‘broad day, and no one came within twenty 
yards of him, save the horseman who was 
‘drowned in trying to swim his horse round 
‘the promontory. 

Upon hearing the door open, his mother 
ivoked up from her needle, and seeing him, 
-attered an exclamation of joy, and going to- 
wards him to meet him, made at the same 
time a gesture of silence and warning. 

**T am so glad you have returned, my dear 
~son,”? she said, as she led him to a seat. 
** You have been gone full eight hours.” 

“Tt has been an eventful eight hours to 
“me, my dear mother.” 

““T have been trembling lest you should 
have come into collision with Lord Rudolph, 
at the castle. Did you see the Lady Kate, 
my boy?” 

‘¢'Yes, mother, and all is as I would de- 
sire. I will tell you by and by, when we are 
‘alone. Those men in the other room must 
have annoyed you not a little.” 

‘They did at first, but they soon drank 
themselves to insensibility. But where is 
Anne, that she did not come in with you ?”’ 

**She is at the gate with Robin.” 
~“* Yes. He loves her, and I wish she 
could return his attachment. She had best 
come in, now you are at home; but I sent 
her out, as the soldiers got to be something 
rude of speech towards her.”’ 

‘“* They had best keep their tongues under 
civility,’ answered Guilford, ‘‘ or I will show 
‘them that there are men in England besides 
*Cromwell’s myrmidons.” 

“‘Hist, Guilford! They will hear you. 
“As it is, they do not suspect us of being 
“opposed to the government. But listen to 
“me; I have something of moment to com- 
*municate to thee; and for this I have been 


» $0 anxious to have thee come back.”’ 


“ But first hear what will please you, my 
“mother. My interview with Lady Kate re- 
sulted in her refusal to permit me to cease 
“to think of her, and it is decided that I am 
“to seek my fortune in the world, and some 
‘bright day come back to ask her hand.” 

’ “ Ah, my boy, fortune is fickle. But the 
Lady Catharine shows a truly noble nature.” 

‘*T have no doubt that I shall be able to 
‘win some name that will make me less ob- 
“secure, and more worthy to ask her hand of 
her noble father. Would she wed me to- 
‘morrow, I am too proud to become her hus- 
‘band as I am—a poor young fisherman. I 
-will win rank and name, and lay them at her 


feet. Because she loves me in my humble 
state, shall I willingly consent. that she shall 
wed one so lowly? Shall I thus reward her 
generous love?” 

*‘Thou art noble in mind, my boy,” said 
his mother, ‘‘ and deservest her.” 

‘** Mother, thou hast heard of Red Hand?” 

‘Oh, Red Hand, the noted sea warrior, 
whose very name strikes such terror along 
the coast! What of him, Guilford ?”’ 

** Dost thou know his history ? ” 

** Nay, I do recollect that it is said he was 
one of King Charles’s nobles, and that, 
when he was to have been executed, he 
placed his hand beneath the axe instead of 
his head, and with the other wrenched the 
weapon from the headsman’s grasp, and 
with it cut his way to the water-side and es- 
caped in a ship.” 

“ This is partly true.” 

“IT know Cromwell has offered a reward 
for his head, and therefore ”»—— 

** You fancy he must be a pirate.”’ 

**] know not what he is. Men say he is 
greatly to be feared. He has burned full a 
score of castles and towns on the coast.”’ 

‘¢ These were those places in which Crom- 
well’s minions dwelt—places which, by false- 
hood and wrong, they had robbed loyal no- 
bles. I have seen this sea-king, and spoken 
with him, mother.” 

Spoken with Red Hand?” 

“Yes; I have been on board his vessel, 
which to-night was not two leagues from the 
land, opposite the village. He is a proper 
gentleman. He is the Earl of Villiers, a 
true-hearted nobleman, and friend of both 
the late king and Prince Charles.” 

‘Speak lower, for there are strange ears 
near us.”’ 

“The two brutes are asleep, and I pray 
they may not wake till morning. Yes, 
mother, Earl Villiers is a true Englishman. 
He commands a ship because he cannot 
command a fleet. His wars are made only 
against the usurper. His ship is the only 
remnant of the true British navy, and he 
the only British admiral, as Charles, the 
wanderer prince, is the only British king. 
But these things will not always be so. In 
a few days I shall, if nothing more favorable 
turns up, offer myself to this admiral of the 
Red Hand, and win fame under his flag.” 

‘If this terrible captain be a true earl, 
who only seeks the rights of his king, I do 
not say aught against this, Guilford, save 
that I shall be grieved to have thee leave my 
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roof and my side. But mothers cannot al- 
ways hope to have their boys with them; 
and I hope to see you yet distinguish your- 
self.” 

‘You will not be alone, mother. Anne 
will remain, and if she marries Robin ’’—— 

_“ Marries Robin! I wish she would, in- 
deed.” 

“There is little doubt of it from what I 
saw to-night. They are lovers, or lovers 
mever were.” 

‘“‘ That is good news at least. I knew she 
need never look to you.” 

** Look to me, mother! Who?” 

" “Anne. Bless me, how odd you have 
never seen it in her eyes. She has loved 
you better than cousin ought to love, Guil- 
ford.” 

‘“*[ was not aware of it. But now you 
‘speak of it, I do recollect some things that 
make me think you are right. But Robin 
‘will make her far happier. They will marry 
and live with you, and you will hardly miss 
me. I will have my boat repaired to-mor- 
row, and give it to you. Has there been 
any excitement in the village to-night, early 
in the evening?_ Have you heard anything 
about any of the troopers having been 
shot?” 

‘Surely I did. Fuss enough was made 
about it. The troopers here heard firing, 
and went out, and after a long time came 
back, and swore dreadful oaths, and said 
some smugglers had shot three of their party, 
who were pursuing a loyalist. They made 
great talk of it in their cups, and swore 
dreadfully how they would on the morrow 
vengeance.” 

‘** Smugglers, they said, did they, mother?” 

**T believe so; but do not raise your voice 
‘80 loud, for I dare say we’ve been overheard 
in half we’ve said by the poor gentleman, if 
by chance he’s awake.” 

Here the good dame cast her eyes up at 
the trap in the ceiling. 

‘*What poor gentleman? What do you 
mean, mother ?”’ 

‘*Hush! The troopers ’ll hear you, and 
then it’s all up with him, be he peasant or 
prince, gentle or simple. There is a man 
hid up in the hemp-loft,” she added, whis- 
pering close in his ear, and then clapping 
her fingers across his mouth. ‘ Not aword. 
I fancy he is a loyalist. Don’t speak, and 
I'll tell you all about it, for I want your ad- 
~vice to know what to do with him.” 

‘* If he is a loyalist, I will aid him to the 


best of my ability, mother. 
how did he come here ? ” 

‘That I will tell you. You see, after you 
went out, and had been gone a little while, 
the two soldiers came in and invited them- 
selves to take up their quarters for the night. 
After eating their supper and drinking, they 
got up and went out; as they said, to make a 
search of the premises, to see what out- 
houses, boats, hiding-places and such things, 
for concealing and escaping in we had.”’ 

The prying devils! ”’ 

‘* Hist! They had not gone out, scarcely, 
before I saw a face looking in upon me at 
that window. Before I could make out who 
it might be, the window was raised, and in 
stepped a stranger. He came so lightly to 
the floor, looked so beseechingly and suffer- 
ing like, and had altogether such an appear- 
ance of weariness and flight, that I at once 
felt my charity warm towards him kindly; — 
and knowing how many good men there are 
who are wanderers in their own, or what is 
worse, foreign lands, I bethought me this 
man might be one of them. The idea that 
he was a robber or a criminal never once en- 
tered my mind. He ask me in a voice that 
was courteous and respectful, if I would 
conceal him before the soldiers came back.’’ 

‘“*Then he knew they were quartered 
here ?”’ said Guilford, who had listened with 
the deepest interest to her words. 

‘* Yes, for he had plainly been watching 
their departure; and, as they went out one 
way, he came in another way, as I told you. 
I instantly closed this door, dropped the cur- 
tains, that no one might see into the room, 
and pointing to the ladder, told him to con- 
ceal himself at once in the loft. He obeyed 
at once, and having given him food and 
drink, I removed the ladder.”’ 

‘* Have you spoken with him since ?”’ 

“Not aword. He is as quiet as the grave. 
I think he must be asleep, for he looked 
ready to drop. You should have seen what 
a white hand he had.” 

‘** How old a man is he?” 

* About thirty; but he looked pale and 
haggard, and might not have been so much.’’ 

How was he dressed ? 

‘In a sort of grayish black, plain and 
coarse, and much worn and road soiled. 
His hair was jet black, and so were his eyes; 
and his manners were those of a gentleman; 
that I saw at once.”’ 

‘* T would like to know who he is, mother,”’ 
said Guilford, who had listened to all she 
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had said with the liveliest attention. ‘ He 
is without doubt one of the prince’s friends, 
who are now hunted like wild beasts through- 
out the kingdom.” 
' “ What if it should be the prince him- 
self ?”’ whispered the good dame, with a 
wistful look. 
‘Tt can hardly be; yet it is clear he is ex- 
pected to seek the coast, and should he do 


Whoever he is, he needs our protection, and 
his life may depend on our care and discre- 
tion.” 

‘¢ What can be done?” 

‘¢ That must be reflected upon, dear moth- 
er. It will not be safe for him to remain 
where he is. If asearch of the house should 
take place, the loft will not escape their 
eyes. I must, however, first see him and 


so, he is likely to come pretty much as this know what he would have.” 
stranger has presented himself to you. 
[To be continued.] 


"NEATH APPLE BOUGHS. 


BY M. V. MC’GARTY. 


HE stood amidst a falling spray 
Of sun-kissed apple-blooms, 
That circled like white doves at play, 
Whose breath the air perfumes. 


With upturned face, where red and white 
_ Mated the falling flowers, 
_ She looked herself a blossom bright 
Blown from celestial bowers. 


1890. 


So fair, so pure, in scenes like these 
Such flower had never thriven; 
It waited but a favoring Lreeze 
To waft it back to Heaven. 


And lonely though our lives may be 
Without her winsome grace, 

We do not grieve that God should see 
His loved one face to face. 


THE GIANT SUN. 


those unacquainted with the marvels 

of astronomy the above title may ap- 
pear a little strange. For surely our sun 
must be considered a giant, ‘‘ giant in size,” 
as Sir John Herschel says, ‘‘and giant in 
strength, but withal a benevolent giant, be- 
ing the almoner of the Almighty, the dele- 
gated dispenser to us of light and warmth, 
the immediate source of all our comforts, 
and indeed of the very possibility of our 
existence.” Is there, then, any orb in the 
heavens superior to our sun, and more wor- 
thy to be styled as a giant ? 

In comparing things on earth, we look 
upon this our planet as a giant, relative to 
the size of anything terrestrial; our highest 
mountains, our deepest oceans, are but specks 
compared with the huge mass of the earth. 
Then look at Jupiter, the noblest of the 
planets, acting as a subordinate sun to his 


system of satellites. This globe is hundreds. 
of times larger than our world, and its mass 
even exceeds the combined mass of all the 
other planets. Yet vast as is the bulk of 
Jupiter, he seems dwarfed into insignifi- 
cance compared with the sun’s magnificent 
globe; a thousand Jupiters would not make 
up the volume of the sun nor outweigh his 
mighty mass. To speak ot any other orb as 
being a giant sun, would seem to imply that 
there exists in the universe a globe bearing 
some such proportion to the sun as the sun 
does to Jupiter, or Jupiter does to our earth. 
Inconceivable as the idea of such a globe 
may be, it is, however, such a globe that I 
now wish to describe. As the late Richard 
Proctor said: ‘‘ Mighty as is the globe of the 
sun, there is an orb more than a thousand 
times vaster. Grand as is the scheme ruled 
by the sun, and inconceivable as are the 
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forces exerted by the sun upon the orbs 
which circle round him, there is a sun wnoico 
exerts forces many times more mighty on 
orbs which themselves probably exceed our 
sun in mass and volume. Magnificentasis the 
conception that our sun with his attendant 
family of planets is sweeping through space 
at a rate of two or three hundred miles 
every minute, the sun of which I speak car- 
ries a far mightier train through space at a 
rate many times greater.”” Look towards 
the south any clear night during the winter 
mouths, and you will see, low down, a star 
which will immediately arrest your atten- 
tion, not only by its superior brightness, but 
also by its constant change of color, at one 
moment red, at another green, at another 
white. This is Sirius, the famous Dog-star 
of the ancients, the most brilliant known 
orb in the universe. It is difficult to con- 
ceive that this beautiful star is a globe much 
larger than our sun; yet it is a fact that Sir- 
ius is asun many times more mighty than 
our own. That splendid star, which even in 
our most powerful telescopes appears as a 
mere point of light, is in reality a globe 
emitting so enormous a quantity of light and 
heat, that were it to take the place of our 
sun, every creature on this earth would be 
consumed by its burning rays. 

Sirius shining with a far greater lustra 
than any other star, it was natural that as- 
tronomers should have regarded this as 
being the nearest of all the “ fixed” stars; 
but recent investigation on the distances of 
the stars has shown that the nearest to us is 
Alpha Centauri, a star belonging to the 
southern latitudes, though it is probable 
that Sirius is about foutth on the list in order 
of distance. For though there are about 
fifteen or twenty stars whose distances 
have been conjectured, the astronomers 
know that in reality all of them, save three 
or four, lie at distances too great to be meas- 
ured by any instruments we have at present. 
Astronomers agree in fixing the distance of 
the nearest star at twenty-two million of 
millions of miles; and it is certain that the 
distance of Sirius is more than three and 
less than six times that of Alpha Centauri, 
most likely about five times; so that we are 
probably not far from the truth if we set the 
distance of Sirius at about a hundred mil- 
lion of millions of miles! What a vast dis- 
tance is this which seperates us from that 
bright star; words and figures of themselves 
fail to convey to our minds its true character. 
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To take a common example of illustrating 
such enormous distances: It is calculated 
that the ball from an Armstrong hundred- 
pounder quits the gun with a speed of about 
four hundred yards per second; now, if thir 
velocity could be kept up, it would require 
no fewer than ten million years before the 
ball would reach Sirius! Again, take the 
swiftest form of velocity of which we have 
any knowledge, light, which travels at the 
rate of nearly two hundred thousand miles 
per second, or about twelve million miles a 
minute, yet the distance of Sirius is so vast 
that it takes nearly twenty years for its 
light to reach us; so that if Sirius were sud- 
denly to become extinct, we should not be 
acquainted with the fact till twenty years 
hence. 

Now, the work the astronomer has to do 
in order to calculate these distances is one 
of the greatest problems he has to solve, 
and the manner of his investigation may not 
be out of place. By way of illustration, take 
a room having two windows looking in the 
same direction; now stand at one window 
and select a certain object, say a tree, and 
notice the position in which it stands in 
relation to its surroundings; then look from 
the other window at the same object, and 
you will have found that its surroundings 
have slightly changed; they have apparently 
shifted their position, owing to your having 
observed them from a different point of view. 
This is precisely what an astronomer does to 
determine the distance of a star; the earth in 
her wide circuit round the sun is in winter 
on the opposite side of the sun to what she 
was in summer, and consequently the earth’s 
distance from the sun being about ninety- 
one million miles, we see the stars from two 
different points of view, one hundred and 
eighty millions of miles apart. But vast as 
is this base-line, any change in the position 
of a star is, with one or two exceptions, al- 
together inappreciable, and Sirius stands 
barely within the limits of any approximate 
estimation. In fact, this star, viewed from 
the two extremes of the earth’s orbit, shows 
a displacement of position equal to about the 
five-thousandth part of the moon’s diameter, 
so that it is almost impossible for astrono- 
mers to determine the distance or dimen- 
sions of Sirius by this means. 

Bright as the Dog-star appears to the 
naked eye, in the telescope it appears as a 
mere point of light; and even in the largest 
telescopes constructed, though its light is 
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greatly increased, a definite disc or outline, 
as is seen in the planets, is quite undiscern- 
ible; for if the power of a telescope were 
Sufficient to “raise a disc”? on ajstar it 


- would be almost an impossibility to distin- 


guish it, owing to its great brilliancy; for as 
Sir William Herschel tells us, when Sirius 
was about to enter the field of view of his 
forty-feet reflector, ‘‘the light resembled 
that which announces the approach of sun- 
rise’; and when the star was in the field of 
view ‘it appeared in all the splendor of the 
rising sun, so that it was impossible to be- 
hold it without pain to the eye.”’ 

Now if astronomers could measure the 
disc of Sirius, they could from that deter- 
mine its distance and measure its dimen- 
sions; but as no outline is appreciable, they 
resort to comparing the light received from 
this star with that received from the sun, 
and by this means they are able to form 
some conclusion as to its probable size. 
After the most careful comparison of the 
light of Sirius, the sun, and other stars, 
astronomers agree in fixing the volume of 
Sirius as exceeding our sun nearly five thou- 
sand times, and his diameter as exceeding 
our sun’s seventeen times, so that the di- 
ameter of this giant orb is probably no less 
than over fourteen millions of miles! 

To the philosophers and scientists of the 
last century, it must have appeared incredi- 
ble that at any future time scientific discov- 
eries would have enabled us to tell with cer- 
tainty the composition of the stars. Yet 
during the last fifty years the science of 
spectrum analysis has so far advanced, as to 
give undeniable proof of the existence of 
certain elements in the sun and also in the 
stars, similar to those with which we are 
acquainted on earth. As Dr. Huggins says: 
‘* We now need not teach our children that 
little couplet, ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
how I wonder what you are,’ because we 
really know; we have in the place of wonder, 
knowledge.”” Of this method of ascertain- 
ing the composition of a distant body by its 
light, it is sufficient here to remark that it is 
due to the fact that, when a ray of light has 
by means of the spectroscope passed through 
a glass prism, it is spread out into a broad 
band comprising all the colors of the rain- 
bow. This band or spectrum is in the case 
of the sun and other similar bodies crossed 
by a number of fine dark lines, which corre- 
sponded to the various elements present in 


their constitution. Now, if certain gases, © 


such as hydrogen or sodium, be. burnt and 
their spectra examined, lines similar to those 
in the sun’s spectrum will be found; and if 
the two are compared, the presence or ab- 
sence of such elements in the sun may be - 
inferred. By this means of spectrum analy- 
sis it has been found that the sun contains a 
large number of terrestrial elements, includ- 
ing hydrogen, iron, sodium, magnesium, 
zinc, lithium, copper, oxygen, and many 
others; of these, the first four mentioned 
have been discovered in Sirius; and doubt- 
less most of the others exist also, as the 
spectrum of this star resembles that of our 
sun in all essential respects, though it can- 
not be observed under the same favorable 
conditions. 

By means of the spectroscope a very won- 
derful discovery has been made respecting 
Sirius. Astronomers had noticed that this 
star was in rapid motion through space, as it. 
was found that year by year it was changing 
its position in the heavens, traversing in 
about fifteen hundred years a space equal to. 
the apparent diameter of the moon, at a 
velocity of no less than twenty miles per 
second. Of course, by actual observation 
the only motion capable of being detected 
would be that which was square to the line 
of sight, so that although Sirius appears to 
us to move across the heavens, he may really 
be traveling in a slanting direction, either 
towards or from us. No one would ever 
have expected to be able to tell whether a 
star was approaching to or receding from us, 
yet even this seemingly insolvable problem 
has of late years been accomplished by the 
spectroscope. Dr. Huggins, our greatest 
authority on this subject, having identified 
certain lines in the spectrum of Sirius as 
those of hydrogen, found on comparison 
that these were displaced in such a manner 
as to indicate that the star was receding 
from us. It has been estimated that this 
recession combined with the thwart motion 
of twenty miles per second, gives as the 
actual movement of Sirius in space a speed 
of about thirty-three miles per second. 

These, then, constitute some of the chief 
items of information about Sirius at present 
within our knowledge. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that 
in common with other suns he has his sys- 
tem of planets eircling round him after the 
manner of our own sun; and what a system! 
Vast as ours appears, it is dwarfed into 
insignificance compared with a system whose. 
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ruling orb is five thousand times larger than 
that which does duty for us. There seems 
also no reason to doubt that these planets 
are intended to be the abode of life; it may 
. be that at the present moment none of them 
present any signs of life; but I think we may 
safely infer without improbability that each 
one of these worlds has a destined period in 
its development during whieh life, similar 
to that which now prevails on our planet, 
would be in existence. What a world such 
a one would be, in size perhaps not inferior 
to that of our sun, himself a million times 
larger than our earth; and it may be that as 
this Sirian world is so vastly superior to ours 
in size, its inhabitants would be on a scale in 
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proportion to its dimensions, a race of beings 
of such intellect and civilization, compared 
with whom we are but savages. 

Such systems as these may possibly belong 
to a higher order of existence, a state of 
things to which we can never attain, and a. 
degree of perfection to which we can never 
hope to arrive. Be this as it may, we have- 
sufficient evidence to prove that Sirius is a 
sun of the highest order of creation, and am, 
orb well worthy to be titled *‘ the giant sun,’” 
for of all the stars of which we have any 
knowledge, none other more worthily de-. 
serves distinction than this, the great Dog- 
star, the king among suns. 


THE WHITE TEA ROSE. 


BY FLORENCE EDWARDS. 


HERE had been a long day of summer 
rain. It began early in the morning, 
before most of the people were up, with a 
delicate tinkle against the windows that 
faced south, accompanied by warm gusts of 
wind of that mournful, sighing kind that is 
sure to send your heart and soul back among 
all the shadows that ever fell over your life. 
Yes, it had rained all day, and a June day 
too; but just before six o’clock, there ap- 
peared close to the horizon a broad belt of 
clear sky, growing momently wider, until 
the sun sailed dazzlingly into it. Then the 
clouds grew softer and thinner, and glimpses 
of blue might be caught beyond them; pres- 
ently they gathered themselves up into huge 
scrolls, and swept away to the east, leaving 
behind a heaven of glorious azure. 

As the first sunbeam stole in through the 
uncurtained windows of Seth Kent’s garret 
chamber, and flung itself lovingly, first upon 
his hand, and then upon the manuscript over 
which he had bent ever since noon, he 
started from his chair with a smile, and 
made just two steps across the floor to the 
window, where he stood, rejoicing over the 
rapidly clearing sky. 

It was a brave, noble face, glowing with 
hope and enthusiasm, and yet, looking upon 
his shabby garments, Worn almost thread- 
bare, and at the uncarpeted, uncurtained, 

- ill-furnished apartment, one would have 


been sorely puzzled to determine the souree 
of his hopefulness, or the spring of his en- 
thusiasm. But in spite of his bright smile, 
as he stood gazing out upon the sky, there 
was a look of exhaustion around the mobile 
mouth and large eyes, and while one hand 
rested firmly on the window-sill, the other 
moved tremulously over and amidst the 
heavy waves of brown hair that shaded his. . 
forehead. It was quite evident that he was. 
weary after his day’s work, and quite as evi- 
dent that the hour of rest was not yet come for 
after a few minutes’ watching, he turned 
resolutely back to his ink-stained 7 and 
unfinished manuscript. 

Meanwhile, in the adjoining quent, a 
young, fair-haired girl, sitting near the win- 
dow, with her lap full of fine sewing work, 
scarcely snatched a moment to glance out 
upon the clearing sky.. Rain or shine, it 
mattered little to Florence Airley, as she sat 
and stitched the weary, dragging hours. 
away. True, as her eyes for an instant 
looked into the blue heavens, they bright- 
ened and grew soft, and something like a 
smile flitted over her lips, but it faded soon, 
and left the habitual expression of anxiety 
and care, very painful to behold in one so. 
young and fair. In a small closet, and 
screened from her sight by the unpainted 
door, which was left open only wide enough. 
to admit a single, straggling ray of light, an. 
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old man crouched upon the floor, in front of 
an iron safe, over whose contents he mut- 
tered and muttered, with childish eagerness. 
Sometimes, when the yellow papers he held 
rustled in his trembling fingers, he would 
turn his head anxiously towards the crack, 
and peer out at Florence to see if her ear had 
caught the sound, and finding her still at 
work, he would return to his papers, with a 
knowing nod, and sly smile, more eloquent 
than words. 

Busied with her own thoughts, which to 
judge from the expression of her counte- 
mance were not of a very merry character, 
Florence did not move until her work was 
completed. The slight noise she made in 
rising and folding the garment, startled the 
old man, and he called out to her almost 
breathlessly :— 

**Don’t come near the closet, Florry, 
there’s nothing here you want; not a thing.” 

Heavy leathern bags, huge morocco pock- 
et-books, a package of yellow papers, and a 
roll of yellower parchment, he shuffled hur- 
riedly, but with care, into the safe, which he 
double locked; then rising, he tottered out 
into the room, locking the closet door, and 
dropping the key into his pocket. 

“*T have been looking over some old let- 
ters, Florry,” he said, and it was strange 
how he could meet her calm, truthful eyes, 
with such a lie on hislips. ‘I keep themin 
there, you know, and once in a while I like 
to take them out to read—that’s all there is 
in the closet. Florry, you don’t suppose 
there’s anything more, do you, now?” he 
asked, eagerly scanning her quiet features. 

“‘T never looked in there, grandpa,” re- 
plied Florence, with a heavy sigh. ‘‘ You 
have often told me you had nothing in it but 
old letters.” 

‘¢That’s a good girl, Florry, you must be- 
lieve what grandpa says.’? And Artemas 
Jones sat down on the chair she had just va- 
cated, with an expression of relief on his 
thin, miserly countenance. 

‘“*T am going to carry home my work,” 
said Florence, tying on her bonnet, which, 
though coarse and simple in the extreme, 
served to make still sweeter and fairer her 
beautiful face. 

‘* How much shall you get for it? Can’t 
you make him give you a cent or two more? 
Tell him, Florry, how dreadful poor we are,”’ 
cried her grandfather, in a whining voice. 

“Tt will do no good. I have asked him 
repeatedly, and he always says there are 
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enough girls willing and glad to do the same 
work on the same terms,” returned Flor- 
ence, with her hand upon the door-latch. 

“Stop a minute,” called the old man; 
* don’t buy so much bread, Florry, we must 
try and get along with less. Half a Naf 
ought to last us two a whole day. I’m sure 
I ain’t much of an eater; but young folks 
like you, that never know what it is to want, 
are the ones to be lavish!” 

Too much accustomed to remarks of this 
kind, Florence made no reply; but smiling, 
half in bitterness, half in sorrow, hastened 
on her way. It was well for her wasting 
frame that she had a long walk to take; 
there was strength and peace in the pure 
summer air that fell gently on her white 
forehead, and raised the curls from her neck, 
and by the time she reached the door that 
led to her humble home, she felt, although 
weary, fresh courage to bear her daily bur- 
den. 

She passed slowly up the stairs, climbing 
to her chamber in the roof, so intent upon 
her own thoughts that she took no notice of 
a step that came bounding up behind her, 
two stairs at once, until the cheerful voice 
of Seth Kent uttered close behind her a 
‘** Good-evening, Miss Airley.”? She turned 
quickly, and her eyes rested on his fine, open 
face, and then on an earthen flower-pot 
which he carried carefully in his hand. 

‘**Oh, what a beautiful rose! ’’ she cried, 
her pale face brightening, as he held it closer 
for her to catch its fragrance. 

“*T am glad you think so,” said Seth, his 
fine countenance expressing the pleasure he 
felt. ‘‘I want you to let it stand on the 
window-sill, close by your chair, where the 
sun will shine upon it.” 

*“*T must not take it from you, you need 
its fragrance and beauty quite as much as I 
do,” said Florence, blushing. 

**T would let it die for want of water, in a 
week, which you will not; and besides, I 
shall like to know that you have something 
to remind you of your neighbor, I am so sel- 
fish!’? And the young man looked earnestly 
into the fair face on which the color deep- 
ened at every word he spoke. 

By this time they had reached the top of 
the house, and stood at Florence’s door. 
She held out her hand to receive the gift, 
and he was so sure there were tears in her 
eyes, that he said, more gravely than he had 
yet spoken: — 

Tf you are in any trouble, Miss 
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if you need a friend, I hope you will trust in 
me; we are alike poor, and our poverty must 
be a bond of sympathy between us. Say 
that you will trust me, Florence ?” 

The girl looked up in his honest, hand- 
some face; she could not speak a word, but 
she bowed her head, and a tear, bright and 
warm, fell upon his hand. She opened her 
door, went in and shut it after her, while 
Seth Kent, in his low garret, lit his solitary 
lamp, and with his pen in his hand, seated 
himself resolutely at the table. But it was 
far, far easier to dream than to write. A 
pair of soft blue eyes, a quivering lip, a clus- 
ter of brown curls drooping from beneath a 
coarse straw bonnet, a smile of delight, and 
a delicate, sweet-toned voice, would come, 
each in turn, between him and the fair white 
sheet, interfering seriously with his work. 
Vexed and out of patience, with himself, the 
young man threw down his pen, and went 
to his window. The air had not yet lost its 
delicious, dewy fragrance—it was an eve- 
ning of soft, summer twilight. 

Seth was more than half inclined to mur- 
mur at the necessity that kept him from the 
open fields, and fastened him to his close, 
uninviting garret. Poverty, poverty, he 
said bitterly, and then suddenly his face 
brightened, and a tender smile came in place 
of the frown, for, on the adjoining building, 
his quick eye caught the reflection of the 
rose bush, which Florence had placed in the 
window. A moment after another shadow 
fell—the girl’s slight figure. It came close 
up to the flower, and knelt down beside it; 
he could have vowed that her lips touched 
the buds and blossoms—he saw her delicate 
fingers caress them—and in the stillness of 
the evening he was sure he heard a sigh, so 
deep it was far more a sob. 

* Dear child! ”’ he said to himself. ‘If I 
could only give her the beautiful home she 
ought to have!’’? And then, as if inspired 
with fresh hope, he went resolutely back to 
his seat, and in a few minutes his pen was 
moving rapidly over the paper. 


It is not too much to say that Florence 
found great comfort in her rosebush, and 
considerable strength in the thought that 
the giver was her friend. It was pleasant 
to sit at her work now, so close to the win- 
dow that by just raising her hand it would 
touch the bright green leaves and delicate 
cream-colored blossoms of her pet. Every 


breath of air that stirred it, sent a delicious 
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fragrance into the room, and even into the 
mouldy, musty closet, where hour after 
hour, and day after day, Artemas Jones 
crouched and muttered over his papers and 
parchments. 

Two months slipped by, and the weeks 
seemed shorter to Florence, since she had 
her rosebush for company. Little she real- 
ized how many bright pictures her fancy 
wove, as she stole now and then a moment 
from her sewing, to watch an opening bud, 
or pick off a shrivelling leaf; but true it was 
they served to brighten her eyes, and paint 
rosy flushes on her cheek, and give to her 
careworn, sorrowful face the roundness and 
fairness which was rightfully its due. 

It chanced now that she and the young 
student frequently met on the stairs, and 
although their exchange of words was rarely 
more than a friendly greeting, yet the low 
tones in which they were uttered, his earn- 
est glances, and the sudden crimson that 
dyed her fair cheek, betrayed the secret 
which each was anxious to conceal. So the 
days passed with even flow, until one sultry 
August afternoon. 

Florence Airley, in her accustomed seat, 
with her needle in her fingers, hurrying as 
fast as possible under heat so intense to 
finish her work before night, and her old 
grandfather in the closet at his safe, they 
two were alone together. There was silence 
in the room, broken only by the hum of the 
flies that swarmed on the window-panes, 
and the tiny click of the busy needle as it 
went in and out,in and out,on the thick 
cloth. Everything seemed as usual, but in 
the midst of the close garret there stood an 
unseen intruder. Noiselessly he crossed the 
threshold, even through the carefully locked 
door; stealthily he stole through the tiny 
crevice that admitted a single ray of sunlight 
to the miser’s closet, and laying his cold 
hand upon the shrinking shoulder of Arte- 
mas Jones, he bade him leave his iron safe, 
his leathern bags and yellow parchments, 
and follow him into a silent and unknown 
country. 

Florence saw not the spectre, but the faint, 
despairing cry of her poor old grandfather 
smote upon her ear:— 

‘*Florence, Florence!”? And dropping 
her work, she sprang up, threw wide open 
the door of the mysterious closet, and raised 
the old man’s head from the floor. 

‘*T am sick,” he gasped, with purple lips, 
and struggling vainly to recover himself. 
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*¢ Shut and lock that iron door, Florry, and 
give me the key. There’s nothing in it you 
want, nothing but some old letters that I 
like to look over once in a while, Florry 
dear,” said the old man, in a whining, 
wheedling voice. ‘‘I can’t breathe—I—I” 
— His face grew livid, and as the power of 
speech left him, he made frantic gestures at 
the safe, which Florence hastened with 
tremulous fingers to lock. When she had 
done this, she unfastened the outer door of 
the garret, and stepping across the entry, 
rapped nervously at Seth Kent’s door. 

** Will you please come and see grandpa?”’ 
she said hurriedly, as he answered her sum- 
mons. ‘I am afraid he is going to die, and 
I am alone !” 

Her white, frightened face and tremulous 
voice went straight to Seth’s heart. He 
took her hand, and held it a moment in his; 
the cool, firm grasp calmed her agitation, 
and she suffered him to lead her back to her 
grandfather. But it was too late for earthly 
aid now. The spirit of the old man had 
gone—gone whither? Florence shuddered 
as her eyes fell upon the heavy keys which 
he held clutched in his wrinkled hands, and 


‘hugged close to his pulseless heart, evidently 


his last thought. 

** It is dreadful, dreadful!’ she sobbed, 
and her companion could not forbear echo- 
ing her words. They closed the old man’s 
eyes with gentle care, and Florence wept 
over him, for he was her own grandfather, 
the only one living who had loved her mother. 

Seth Kent proved himself the friend he 
had promised to be during the three days 
that followed this sudden death. He took 
from Florence all care and responsibility in 
regard to the funeral, and when it was over, 
undertook with her the examination of the 
contents of the safe. Wonderful secrets it 
had to reveal. The poor man, the almost 
beggar, Artemas Jones, had left, hoarded 
away where no eye save his own could see, a 
princely fortune, and now that he was gone, 
Florence was an heiress! No need longer 
for her to bend over her needle, until she 
was ready to faint with side-ache, and ex- 
haustion; no need for her to cherish a single 
tea rose a8 a luxury, for green-houses and 
rarest exotics were henceforth at her com- 
mand; no need for her to seek the friend- 
ship of Seth Kent, the poor student, for very 
soon friends by the score among the wealthy 
and aristocratic would offer themselves to 
her acceptance. 


So he thought, as he stood by her side 
when their investigations were completed; 
but when he spoke, and congratulated her 
on her good fortune, his voice was so calm 
and composed that Florence could not have 
divined his thoughts. 

‘* Have you no relatives, Miss Airley, no 
friends to whom you wish to write?” was. 
his first inquiry. 

‘¢ My father has a brother living in New 
York, but when he married my mother, his 
family were so angry, I have often heard 
poor grandpa say they would never have any 
further intercourse with him. Do you think 
I should write to him?” And Florence 
looked doubtfully up in his face. : 

** Certainly I do,’’ was Seth’s unhesitating 
reply. ‘* That is, if he is such a person as 
would be a proper guardian for you.” 

‘* Mr. Airley is a very rich man, a lawyer. 
Grandpa often wished me to write to him for 
assistance, but I could not,” said Florence. 

‘¢ Then you should let them hear from you 
now.’”’? And Seth went for his writing-desk. 
‘*'You need some one to take care of you, 
Florence,’”’ he added, returning in a- mo- 
ment, and drawing her chair up to the table. 

Florence looked very much as if she 
thought she needed no better care than his, 
but she took her seat silently, while he stood 
by her window and mused over the rose- 
bush while she wrote. 

In reply to her letter, came the Hon. 
Thaddeus Airley in person; tall, aristocratic, 
courtly and proud; very indignant that he 
was compelled to bow his head before he 
could enter the miserable garret, which his 
niece still called home, and very much sur- 
prised to find that notwithstanding her 
poor, coarse gown, she was a beautiful, deli- 
cate girl, with the Airley cast of features 
—not a bit of Jones about her! 

Just as soon as possible, she was led away 
from her garret; Mr. Airley scarcely allow- 
ing her a moment to exchange farewells with 
her friend in the chamber opposite. He 
gave a withering glance at the little plant 
which she insisted on carrying away in her 
own hands. 

‘* Why don’t you leave it where it is, Flor- 
ence?” he said. ‘* Poor weed! I will soon 
show you such flowers as you never saw -be- 
fore.”’ 

But Florence only held it tighter, answer- 
ing, as they passed through the entry, ‘“‘I 
shall never see a rose that I shall love like 
this.” 
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Softly as the words were uttered, Seth 
Kent heard, and treasured them in his heart, 


to encourage him on in the toilsome way 
that was before him. 


Three years passed swiftly away. Flor- 
ence Airley was no longer a frail, white- 
faced girl, but a tall and graceful woman. 
She had lost none of the simplicity and 
gentleness which had been the charm of her 
girlhood, even when she was clothed in 
coarse garments, and lived in a garret; but 
added to these, were now the refinement and 
dignity that come only of high mental cul- 
ture, and the self-possession which inter- 
course with the world rarely fails in giv- 
ing. 

Miss Airley was beautiful, and an heiress, 
and these two facts were sufficient to secure 
for her the title of the belle of the season, at 
Newport, where, with her aunt and Cousin 
Clotilde, she was spending the months of 
July and August. 

People generally thought Miss Airley a 
little too reserved, some pronounced her 
statuesque, others still called her an iceberg; 
but these were people who never got a 
glance into the heart that beat warm and 
true beneath her elegant attire. They who 
were honored with her friendship knew 
best how gentle and loving she was. 

In the large, airy apartment, whose front 
windows overlooked the ocean, Florence had 
made herself atemporary home. Her favor- 
ite authors were arranged nicely on the 
bookshelves of carved rosewood, her guitar 
had a corner devoted to itself, and leaned 
gracefully over a portfolio of choice music; 
near the west window stood her drawing- 
table, and in the centre of the apartment an 
ebony writing-desk, while on the window 
that commanded a view of the ocean, close 
beside her low sewing-chair, stood the white 
tea rose, beautiful and fragrant as when, 
three years ago, Seth Kent placed it in her 
thin hands, and bade her take care of it, and 
think sometimes of the giver. 

Clotilde had laughed when her cousin de- 
clared her intention of taking the plant with 
her to Newport, and Mrs. Airley shrugged 
her shoulders, and curled her haughty lip, 
but Florence, with her well invested million, 
was privileged to do any ridiculous thing she 
‘chose; so laughing and shoulder-shrugging 
went for nothing, and the rosebush had its 
accustomed place, close under the loving 
eye of its mistress. 
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One sultry August morning, Florence 
lounging on her sofa, with a book in her 
hand, was interrupted by the sudden en- 
trance of Clotilde, who, closing the door be- 
hind her, threw herself down in a rocking 
chair, and began to talk. 

‘“*[ declare, Florry,” she cried, waving 
her fan, “ it is enough to provoke a saint, to 
see you lying there so cool and comfortable,. 
in your white wrapper, and I half roasted in 
this silk. I have a great mind to be naughty,. 
and not tell you the news, I’m sure you are 
dying to bear.’’ 

Florence smiled with provoking noncha- 
lance. ‘I can survive without it, until you 
are cooler,” she said. ‘‘ Take a glass of 
lemonade, Clotilde.” Clotilde was too indo- 
lent to move, so Florence filled a goblet for 
her, and then quietly resumed her book. 

‘** Now, Florry, don’t you really want to- 
hear what I have to tell?” asked Clotilde, 
half vexed at her cousin’s indifference. 
‘© Why, there has been an arrival this morn- 
ing.” 

Florence laughed outright. ‘‘ With am . 
average of seventy-five arrivals a day, the 
last is not as stupendous an event as to ex- 
cite me very greatly,” she said. 

“Oh, pooh! This is one by itself, I os 
assure you,” cried Clotilde, sipping away at 
her lemonade. ‘‘ You have no idea who it 
is, and now to punish you, I’m not going to 
breathe his name, but this much I will tell. 
you: he is an author—young, distinguished, 
handsome, and you have been longing to see 
him ever since you read his—dear me! I had 
almost told my secret!” And laughing 
gayly she sprang up, set down the empty 
goblet, arranged her curls coquettishly be- 
fore the mirror, and daneed lightly out of 
the room, so intent on herself she did not 
notice how the color came on the cheek of 


_her cousin, dyeing even her white forehead 


with a crimson flush. 

To Florence Airley, the world just at this 
time held but one poet, and that one was- 
her old-time friend and neighbor, Seth Kent.. 
Could it be that he was under the same roof 
with herself, that she should meet him, 
should hear him speak? Like a dream the: 
hours passed away, until the dressing-bell 
aroused her from her reverie. With it came 
her maid, a shrewd little French woman, 
who looked at Miss Airley in astonishment 
as she turned over one after another of her 
elegant dresses, for the first time particular 
in the selection. 
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‘*] mademoiselle will wear her blue bro- 
cade with pearls,” ventured the little wom- 
an, ‘it is the most charmante! So lovely is 
mademoiselle in the blue brocade and 
pearls!” 

But mademoiselle did not choose to dress 
in brocade, with the mercury standing at 
ninety-two in the shade. A blue tissue was 
comfortable, and that was all she wanted, 
she said; but Celeste, smoothing out the 
long, silky folds of chestnut hair, smiled 
slyly, and said to herself :— 

‘* Mademoiselle’s hands tremble, and the 
red comes and goes—comes and goes in her 
cheek—she will look charmante in the blue 
tissue!’? And Celeste’s thought was that 
of every one who saw Miss Airley pass 
slowly and gracefully up the long dining- 
room, and take her seat at the table. 

‘‘ There is the lion, yonder with Mrs. Tal- 
madge, and Louise,” whispered Clotilde, 
‘* just look—no, wait a minute, he is looking 
straight at you, Florry. What magnificent 
eyes! I declare, if it were not for Harry, I 
should fall in love with him.” 

Florence was in no haste to look, much as 
she longed to see once more that familiar 
face. She laughed and chatted with Clotilde 
and the gentleman who sat opposite, and it 
was not until the dining-room was nearly 
vacant that she ventured to glance at the 
seat which Mr. Kent had occupied. He had 
just left it, and was escorting Mrs. Talmadge 
and her daughter to the drawing-room. 

‘Louise is in her element now,’ re- 
marked Clotilde, sotto voce; ‘‘ she intends to 
take the young man by storm. Won’t mam- 
ma Talmadge be more fussy than ever?” 
And thus they passed down the hall, Flor- 
ence going directly to her own apartment, 
and locking herself in. 

The bright little tea rose seemed to won- 
der like a living being when there fell upon 
it two greattears. Many months had passed 
since she who watched and tended it had 
cause for weeping. What could it mean? 
Florence herself could scarcely tell. She 
questioned herself when she saw them lying 
bright and glistening on the green leaves, 
and suffered no more to fall. 

Presently Celeste came up, smiling, with 
a bouquet and tiny note for Miss Airley. It 
was no uncommon occurrence, and yet her 
twinkling black eyes were wonderfully 
shrewd in their expression, when she saw 
the color mount to Miss Airley’s brow, as 
she held out her hand to take them. 


Does mademoiselle have anything for 
me now to do?” she inquired. 

“* Nothing, I will ring when I want you.” 
And Florence spoke impatiently, for Celeste 
seemed bent on lingering. 

Before breaking the seal, Florence knew 
whose gift she held, and when her maid was 
gone, she pressed it impulsively to her lips. 
A bunch of white tea roses, buds and blos- 
soms, looking ip into her wet eyes from 
their setting of green leaves—who else 
should send them but Seth Kent, her old 
friend? Close to her heart she held them, 
while her eyes ran eagerly over the note, 
and she read half aloud:— 


“Three years ago you took from my 
hands a little rose tree. The world was not 
very smooth to either of us just then, but I 
think we had some sympathy and friendship 
for each other while traveling over the rough 
places. Now for the first time since then, I 
may venture to claim a renewal of the old- 
time friendship; nay, more—that alone will 
never satisfy me. If I may hope to win 
what I shall ask, wear these flowers to- 
night.” 


Florence read these words over and over, 
with crimson cheeks and quivering lips. 
Had she been less ingenuous and truthful, 
she would have determined at once to leave 
her bouquet in a glass of water on her table, 
and appear in the drawing-rooms sparkling 
and glittering in diamonds. But no such 
thought occurred to her. Her heart re- 
sponded too freely to these frank and earn- 
est words to admit of trifling. Three years 
of absence and silence had tried them both, 
and she felt to-day as she had felt in her time 
of sorrow, when he bade her trust in his 
friendship and care. So when Celeste came 
to her, she bade her bring from her ward- 
robe a white muslin dress, the simplest she 
had, while she herself brushed her soft hair 
in smooth folds over her brow and temples, 
twisting it in a heavy coil at the back of her 
head. 

** It is one very plain way, mademoiselle,” 
interfered Celeste; ‘‘ will 1 bring the pearl 
bandeau or the diamonds ?”’ 

Neither.” 

Celeste. opened her little eyes in widest 
astonishment. 

“What then will mademoiselle have?” 
she asked. 

“ Nothing whatever—or, yes, you may 
fasten this rose in, Celeste.” And Miss 
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Airley sat down before the mirror, arrang- 
ing the others into a graceful cluster, which 
she wore on her bosom. With these simple 
ornaments the beautiful heiress descended 
to the crowded rooms below. 

Louise Talmadge, flirting in a corner with 
Mr. Kent, saw her as she entered, with 
flushed cheeks and drooping eyes, and was 
about to remark on her affectation of sim- 
plicity, when suddenly, with-scarce a bow by 
way of excuse, he left her, and in a moment 
more, with Misé Airley on his arm, passed 
through the crowd, out upon the moon-lit 
balcony. He had read his answer at the 
first glance, but was not content with that 


alone. He would have over again from her 
shy eyes and tremulous lips, the yes which 
for three years of severe study and self-dis- 
cipline it had been his constant hope to hear. 
Later in the scason, when the Christmas 
holidays came there was a grand wedding 
in Trinity church, followed by a grand re- 
ception at the mansion of the Hon. Thad- 
deus Airley, on Fifth Avenue, where Flor- 
ence, in robes of snowy satin, and a misty 
veil of the finest lace, was bride, wearing on 
her brow instead of orange flowers, a wreath 
of white buds from her own little rosebush, 


the gift years ago of her husband, Seth 
Kent. 
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HE sweet spring day is dying amid the 
twittering of birds and the gathering 
of golden clouds in the west. The row of 
lamps shining in the broad suburban road 
makes the growing darkness more visible. 
But darkness and light seem much alike to 
the pair of lovers pacing slowly to and fro 
under the spreading chestnuts that overhang 
the path and already make a green dimness 
with the luxuriance of their young bloom. 

The road is so quiet and pleasant that it is 
sometimes hard to believe that it is within 
two miles of all thé din of London. The 
handsome houses stand well back in their 
own grounds, shut in by trees; well-dressed 
people and smart carriages pass in and out of 
the imposing gateways; none of the strug- 
gle and squalor of London is visible, though 
it is within sight from the top of the gentle 
incline that gives that part of the road the 
name of Sidwell Hill; and, by stepping on to 
one of the tramcars that glide down the cen- 
tre of the way, one may be in the thick of it 
in something under ten minutes. 

The young man and girl however heed the 
red lights from the tramway as little as they 
do the brightness of the street-lamps or the 
stars that are beginning to twinkle in the 
calm spring sky; they seem wholly ab- 
sorbed in their tete-a-tete. 

The man is very tall, with a stoop, a pale 
face, and over-bright near-sighted eyes, 
which give one the impression that he is a 
student. The girl’s fair head just reaches 
his shoulder; her face, raised to his, is sweet 


and very gentle, though scarcely tranquil at 
this moment, quivering as it is with emo- 
tion. 

It is not a lovers’ meeting, for the two 
have been walking up and down under the 
trees for the last hour, preferring to have 
their talk there in comparative solitude 
rather than in the noisy streets at the bottom 
of the hill; nor is it a lovers’ parting, for the 
young man will go home with his companion 
when they have said their say, and will 
meet her again to-morrow and many times 
afterwards. It is a lovers’ reconciliation, . 
and he has been all this time pleading his 
cause with eagerness and eloquence to ears 
far from being deaf to his prayers. 

‘*My heart never strayed,’? he declares, 
with one hand covering the small fingers 
laidupon hisarm. ‘ That was always yours, 
Annie. It was my weariness of this wretch- — 
ed galling poverty that led me aside for the 
time. And I was younger then, and easily 
puffed up, I dare say, and Miss Godfrey did 
all she could to turn my head.’’ 

‘* They aay she is like that, I know,’ re- 
turns the girl, in a voice of anxious excuse. 

‘* Well, I shall probably live to thank her 
for the lesson; certainly it has served to 
teach me the worth of my darling’s love!” 

‘* Tf you really can care for me after her,” 
she begins timidly. 

‘“*Care for you? Why, I care for you 
more than I everdid! After being treated 
like a dog, to be met with your forgiveness, 
your dear unchanged affection! It is she 
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who ought to have shown compassion rather 
than you, since it was she who led me on 
-and tempted me away from you’’—— 
*¢ She does not know anything about you 
and me, does she ?”’ interrupts the girl. 
‘“‘Well, the fact is”—the young fellow hes- 
-itates and stammers a good deal here—*‘ just 
after calling there for the first time with 
‘Sedge, when she showed herself very friend- 
ly, 1 mentioned it to her, thinking she 
would be interested in her little governess’s 
_affairs.”’ 
‘¢ And she led you on, knowing that ?”’ 
Stephenson Freke is wholly absolved of 
his sins now that he has laid bare those of 
this deceiver. Sweet Annie Woodruff, al- 
ways mericful and slow to anger, has only 
‘pity for him now that she hears how willfully 
‘the has been drawn from her by one who is 
rich alike in beauty and worldly wealth and 
lovers, and who, she thinks, might have left 
her in peace with her humble happiness. 
_ Possessing so much, she yet could 
grudge me you!” she says aloud. ‘‘ She 
‘never seemed to like me; but I did not think 
-she had any reason for it beyond that the 
children made more fuss over me than quite 
pleased her. I never troubled myself about 
it much, though I used to wonder why she 
looked at me so scornfully. ‘Now I under- 
stand!” 
The young man did not wish to tell her all, 
but he sees now that he has but strength- 
ened his cause. 
Dearest! ’’ He stoops to kiss her newly- 
flushed face in the deepening twilight; there 
is no one near, and those in the distance and 
on the road cannot penetrate the shadows in 
which they are walking. ‘It is not worth 
troubling about—she is not, 1 mean—neither 
am I; but, if your heart can have compas- 
‘sion and forgive and forget ’»—— 
- * Freely and fully, dear Steve!” she says 
earnestly, as he pauses with his eyes fixed 
-on hers in a long questioning look. 
You shall never repent he tells her; 
and again their lips meet. 

- Annie remembers, in the tender excite- 
ment of their reunion, that of old Steve was 
always greedy of kisses. 

“‘T really must be getting home,” she says, 
presently. ‘It is a fortunate thing I stayed 
over hours this evening, or what excuse 
should I have to offer to Mrs. Beilby? She 
will be getting anxious about me as it is.” 

“IT am glad you have some ene to take 
care of you, darling 
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“Oh, she is the kindest old thing! ” 

“ Until I can do it, and do it better than 
she, 1 hope. Once all these examinations 
are over, I shall begin to make my way. I 
say, Annie, here is proof positive I couldn’t 
have been quite knocked over by—by a cer- 
tain lady’s behavior. I didn’t go hanging 
over London Bridge after dodging a police- 
man, or write poetry, or do anything else in 
the despairing lover’s line—not I; I went in 
for hard study, and passed my first examina- 
tion two months afterwards. That didn’t 
look very blighted, did it ?” 

She laughed at his tone, but inwardly she 
thinks that there is no need for him to keep 
on trying to exculpate himself; she has, as 
she said, forgiven all, and she would rather 
not tulk any more about it. But he seems 
uneasy and hardly assured yet of her love, in 
spite of the renewed pledges that they have 
but just exchanged. He goes on to speak of 
his progress, and she is too much interested 
in hearing of it for anything else to dwell 
long in her mind. 

As they leave the shelter of the trees, a 
carriage rolls out from the avenue of one of 
the largest houses not a hundred yards dis- 
tant from them and dashes by them in the 
road, its lamps revealing a mass of gauze, 
above which are a golden head and the dim 
profile of a beautiful woman’s face. 

‘There she is!’ exclaims Annie, in an 
undertone. ‘I did not know they were go- 
ing out to-night.” 

Stephenson Freke looks too. There, in 
the carriage, sparkling with jewels, is the 
rich girl who led him on and then spurned 
him; here, by his side, in humble attire, is 
the poor girl whom he forsook, who sorrowed 
without bitterness, who remained true to 
him through it all—though another would 
fain have taken his place with her—and who 
to-night has forgiven him and received him 
once more as her lover. 

His face is turned away from her as he 
looks, so that she cannot see its expression; 
but her heart is quite at rest again—she even 
thinks she has never been so happy in her 
life; not even when Steve first spoke of his 
love. She does not tell him about that other 
one—she is not a girl to boast of her con- 
quest; but she thinks that, if he should ever 
make any of those close anxious inquiries 
that fond lovers are apt to do, she will tell 
the little story just to let him see that her 
love and constancy towards him have oe 
even stronger than he guesses. 
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‘Shall we take the tram or walk?” he 
asks, when they have left the shady road 
and are amid the noise and lights of the 
crowded street. They have not spoken since 
Flora Godfrey’s carriage passed them. 

“* Oh, walk, I think, if you would like!” 
she replies. ‘It is such a beautiful eve- 
ning!” 

should much prefer,’ he assents. 

‘* You need exercise after your hard study 
all day,” she suggests, with sympathy. 

‘* Yes; and now I shall have it with you 
again, sha’n’t 1?” 

Their tongues are loosened afresh after 
this; again they exchange lovers’ reassur- 
ances and little signs and half-caresses, un- 
noticed in the crowd as they were in the 
‘solitude. He falls to talking of his present 
studies and future prospects—of his hopes 
and doubts, his aids and drawbacks. It is 
easy to see that he is ambitious, without 
Jooking for it in the intensely intelligent face 
and eager eyes. He has high-arched brows, 
ifinely-eut lips unshaded by any mustache, 
and ‘generally an impulsive irascible look. 
He ig not strictly good-looking; but Annie 
admires him very much, and his irritability 
does not jar on her own mild and equable 
temperament, while she is yet quite capable 


of appreciating his intellectual qualities. 
They stop at last before a little house in a 
dull side-street. 
** Will you come in?” she asks, a little 


_ timidly. ‘* Mrs. Beilby would be pleased to 
give you some tea, I am sure.” 

**No, thank you—not to-night, at any 
rate,” he adds, hastily. ‘I shall walk all 
the way home for the sake of exercise, and 
them grind.” 

** Don’t sit up late,’ she urges, with ten- 
der solicitude. “It will ruin your health, 
and then you will never be able to do any of 
those fine things you have been talking 
about.” 

** Are you afraid of losing your share in 
them ?” he inquires, mischievously. 

They laugh together and jest, like careless 
children, and finally, after a cautious in- 
spection of all the windows around, kiss at 
the farthest possible distance from the two 
nearest lamp-posts. 

** Well, Miss Annie, I began to think you 
must be lost,” is the greeting the girl re- 
-ceives as she runs indoors and into a shabby 
little parlor where a cheerful old woman is 
laying the table for tea. 

** I don’t wonder, Mrs. Beilby—I am late, 
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“as she calls her. 


I know.” She then tells Mrs. Beilby of the 
sudden illness of her youngest pupil, which 
kept her beyond her usual time, but no 
more, only protesting against a pile of toast 
made for her, declaring that she is not 
hungry. 

‘*Then you are going to be ill,’ decides 
the old woman, with a grave look into her 
face which results in—‘‘ though you don’t 
look it, I must say. What has come to you, 
Miss Annie, dear?”’ 

“IT think I must tell you.’’ Annie looks 
up at her old friend with sudden soberness. 

Before Annie’s parents died, leaving their 
daughter almost unprovided for, and wholly 
ignorant of the taste of poverty, Mrs. Beilby 
was seamstress to them. Now, in her later 
days, she can no longer see to do fine work; 
but she carefully put aside her savings when 
she went to work again for herself after be- 
ing left a widow, and with these she took a 
little house, which she shares with two 
lodgers—a very deaf old maid, and her pat- 
ron’s daughter, Annie Woodruff, who ekes 
out her scanty patrimony by going as daily 
governess to the children of Mrs. Godfrey 
on Sidwell Hill. 

Annie found it difficult to get employ- 
ment, for, not having been educated with a 
view to earning her living, she could show 
no certificates, and she had no natural turn 
for scholarship. She would never be any- 
thing better than a nursery governess—she 
soon saw that—and the prospect for some 
months has been very dark. 

Mrs. Beilby, she has always known, is her 
loyal friend, the only one that remained to 
her after her misfortunes were known, and 
would share her last crust with her; but 
Annie would be indeed grieved and ashamed 
to live on one of her parents’ servants. 

It is enough—really too much—that she 
should receive her on such reasonable terms; 
she considers, in her ignorance of the value 
of money, little thinking how reasonable 
they are, or that the kind old woman does ~ 
not make one farthing profit out of the 
boarding and lodging of her young lady,” 
Even if she did know it, 
she could give no larger sum, and it would 
add only another burden to the many she 
has had to bear since she was left alone in 
the world. 

But to-night Annie looks as if she had 
abandoned all acquaintance with trouble of 
any kind. Her gentle blue eyes are shining, 
and the mouth which—especially of late— 
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has been drawn down so often into curves 
by sorrowful thought is tender with smiles, 
as she sits behind her little brown tea-pot 
keeping Mrs. Beilby standing near her an- 
swering her bright questions and remarks. 

“* Do you remember a Mr. Freke, whom I 
met at Mrs. Brownlow’s children’s party 
where I went to play the piano?” she asks 
her, dropping her spoon as she speaks, and 
stooping quickly to pick it up. 

‘That young gentleman who came to tea 
here last summer—twice he came—or was it 
three times ?—and you had me to tea with 
you?” 

** Yes; it was only twice he came to tea. 
Well, I met him this afternoon. I—I had 
not seen him for a long time.”’ 

‘*T supposed not, Miss Annie, as you did 
not mention him.”’ 

Annie feels that she is being scrutinized, 
and grows crimson to the ears; but she will 
not tell tales of lover’s inconstancy. 

‘* He is a medical student, as I think you 
know, Mrs. Beilby, and is left all alone in 
the world, like me. He began his training 
later than most young men do, and he is 
very busy studying—very anxious to get on. 
Still he has to take exercise; and, if I see him 
again, I dare say he may come back with me 
to tea,’’ this with an assumption of utter un- 
concern which can hardly fail to rouse sus- 
picion. 

* Yes, Miss Annie ?”’ the old woman in- 
terrogates, evidently reserving her opinion 


‘until she has heard all. 


“‘ Well, I was going to say, mightn’t we 
have the summer hearthrug down? We 
can’t want fires much longer, so it wouldn’t 
get spoilt; and this one is really ”>—— 

Glancing down at the article under discus- 
sion, the speaker seems to forget her sub- 
ject and-lapses into a reverie, as she sits 
half turned from the table, with her head 
bowed. She is not a pretty girl, but neither 
does she ever appear plain, so sweet is her 
expression, so gentle and winning the —— 
of her blue eyes. 

The old woman watches her a minute. 


‘* Well, Miss Annie,” she says at length,® 


growing impatient, “and what else? Is it 
coming courting that heis? Are you think- 
ing of a husband, Miss Annie?”’ 

The girls starts up in confusion. 

‘* What could make you think of such a 
thing, Mrs. Beilby 2? How could you guess? 
Well, not for a long time yet. We are both 
poor—he is nearly as poor as I am; so you 


must be as kind to him as you are to me.’’ 

‘“*Was that the reason why you would 
have nothing to say to the doctor who came 
to look at your sore throat in the winter?’ 
asks the old woman, with a sudden light of 
comprehension dawning in her face. ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Paget, I mean.”’ 

There seems no occasion for the reminder. 
Annie’s cheeks are crimson again. 

‘¢ Tsuppose it had something to do with it,’’ 
she confesses; ‘‘ though I can’t tell that I 
should have liked Doctor Paget, you know, 
even if’’—— 

““I wish you’d had him! »? declares the 
other. 

‘“* Why, Mrs. Beilby?”’ 

‘*'You’d have been out of all the trouble 
and struggle, provided for and cared for by 
the best man that ever breathed! ”’ 

“ But, if I were not happy’”—— 

‘*T don’t believe you could ha’ helped be- 
ing happy! Well, it’s no use talking now, 
and he gone away, and you got somebody 
else. You always seem to get doctors. I 
hope this one will turn out as well t’other— 
that’s all.” 

‘¢ Why, Mrs. Beilby, I believe you were in 
love with Doctor Paget yourself!’ protests 
Annie, laughing to hide possible vexation. 

‘* Ah, miss, people may love their grand- 
sons! ”’ 

*¢ You area great deal too young to be Doc- 
tor Paget’s grandmother.”’ 

‘* You’re trying to flatter me into good hu- 
mor,’”? comments the old woman shrewdly; 
** noneed for that, Miss Annie. It’s pleased 
[ll be to see you married to a good man, 
and [’ll help you all I can with your things. 
I’m sorry you’ve got such a plenty of time to 
make ’em in.”’ 

“You want to get rid of me? ”’ 

‘¢ For your own sake, my dear. I want to 
see you leave off worriting and pinching, 
and going out all weathers. Since your 
father and mother have gone, a husband is 
the next best you can have to take care of | 
you.”’ 

There are tears in the girl’s eyes as she 
rises from her seat and goes up to her faith- 
ful old friend. 

‘* Kiss me, dear,’’ she says, “‘ and wish me 
happiness.” This done, with solemnity on 
the elder’s part, she adds, ‘* And now please 
see if Miss Legh has done with the news- 
paper. 1 want to look at some advertise- 
ments in it.”’ 

The happy summer days fly over Annie’s 
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head almost before she is aware of it. Joy- 
ful days they are to her, though the largest 
number of them are spent in work that be- 
comes very trying in the dog-days, when 
the pavement seems to blister the tender 
feet that tread it on their way to and fro be- 
tween Mrs. Godfrey’s grand mansion on Sid- 
well Hill and the little house in the dull 
side-street. 

But when she turns out of the avenue at 
the end of day, there is a tall figure linger- 
ing under the great chestnuts, and two 
eager eyes are watching at a little distance 
for the first glimpse of her. Then the way 
is no longer hot and dusty and tedious; the 
street is suddenly transformed into a magic 
garden, the cries of the hawkers and the 
screams of the children become songs of en- 
chanters. And who should that be at her 
side but the prince himself—clad in rusty 
black though he is, with spectacles and a 
stoop, still truly the prince, chief of all 
enchanters ? 

The two attract many a second glance as 
they walk side by side—no longer arm-in-arm 
now that the daylight reveals every nook 
and corner— his strongly marked face with 
its look of keen and restless intelligence in 
striking contrast with the mild sweetness of 
hers. 

He is more affectionate than he has ever 
shown himself before, brusque and somewhat 
absent-minded though it is his nature to be 
at times. She was never so happy in her life, 
she tells herself day after day. He was a 
little vexed with her once, when he found 
that she had told Mrs. Beilby of their en- 
gagement. She could not see why he should 
mind, and represented to him that his reap- 
pearance would in any case cause the old 
lady to make a good guess, and then her 
feelings would be hurt at the idea of being 
kept out of the secret, while no counterbal- 
ancing benefit would be secured. 

‘*¢ But she did not guess anything when I 
. used to come before, and we had-agreed to 
keep it secret,’’ he opposed. ; 

You came only once or twice; she had 
no idea how often I saw you. But to begin 
coming again after leaving off for a long 
time would of course give rise to suspicion.” 

**Perhaps it would have been wiser for 
me not to come to the house at all,” said the 
young man thoughtfully, not considering 
that his words might give pain. 

_*O Steve, why?” she said, with some re- 
proach. ‘There is no harm done; no one 
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else will know. Mrs. Beilby is my dear 
friend; I should have felt I was treating her 
very unkindly if I had gone on keeping the 
—the best part of my life hidden from her.” 

He was touched by her tone and by her 
last words. 

“There, my darling—don’t think any 
more about it!” he said. ‘I sha’n’t—it’s of 
no consequence at all; and of course it is 
nice for you to have some one to talk to.” 

He bent to kiss her—they were in a se- 
cluded corner of Hyde Park, to which place 
they had made a little Saturday excursion— 
and then they forget all about it. This has 
been the only cloud that has risen on their 
horizon—a tiny one indeed, dispersed by a 
breath. 

They have festive Saturdays, when Annie 
is free from her duties; their indulgences 
have to be arranged on an economical scale 
to suit lean purses, but they enjoy them 
none the less for that, finding their chief hap- 
piness in being together. Sometimes they 
take a walk round the Royal Academy while 
it remains open; sometimes they go to dif- 
ferent parks and breathe the fresh air and 
listen to the songs of the birds; once they 
go up the river to Kew, and twice to the 
Exhibition at South Kensington. 

That summer is a dream of delight to 
Annie, though she works harder than ever 
she did before, having a new occupation for 
the evening hours which Steve does not 
monopolize, by which she earns a few extra 
shillings, which she puts by carefully to- 
wards the purchase of a modest wardrobe 
when the time shall come for her to leave 
her present humble abode for another hardly 
superior, but which a loving husband’s 
affection shall make shine as a palace. 
When Steve passes another examination, 
coming out with flying colors, hercup of joy 
seems to overflow. It is so good to be able 
to be proud of the loved one! 

The eighth of October is the birthday of 
one of Annie’s little pupils, and is to be cel- 
ebrated by a children’s party, at which she 
has been requested to play the piano. She 
is always glad to do this wherever she can, 
an evening’s piano-playing being very much 
more lucrative than the most industrious half- 
dozen hours spent at her knitting-needles, 

The day before the party Steve meets her 
with a different manner, a different expres- 
sion, as she can tell in a moment, though it 
is dark again now when the day’s work is 
done. 
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-“ Whom do you think you will see at your 
parity to-morrow night?” he demands al- 
most at once. 

“JT don’t know. What do you mean?” 
Then, struck by some note—possibly of ex- 
ultation—in his voice—‘‘ Steve, you don’t 
mean”—— She cannot finish. She feels 
her cheeks blanch and her heart seems to 
rise into her throat. 

Yes—myself.’’ He seems very satisfied. 
She is far from that. 

But Steve,” she begins, ‘‘chow—I thought 
you never went there now ?’” 

“T met Mrs. and Miss Godfrey this morn- 
ing,” he tells her. ‘I was going straight 
by, but they stopped and spoke, and showed 
themselves very friendly. They are going 
to give a ball on the first of next month— 
you didn’t know that, perhaps?” 

No, Annie did not know it. Oh, the 
thought of Steve’s being better acquainted 
than herself with Miss Godfrey’s doings! 

‘* And they asked me to it, much to my 
astonishment”’—with a nonchalant air. “I 
declined on the plea of my studies; but they 
would take no denial, and declared their in- 
tention of sending me a card, which came 
just as I was leaving to meet you. Then 
Miss Godfrey mentioned that they had a few 
friends coming to-morrow to help the chil- 
dren to dance, and proposed that I should 
look in. ‘You’re down our way some-- 
times, I know,’ she said, as coolly as possi- 
ble. Do you see what she meant, Annie?” 
—as she fails to join in his somewhat osten- 
tatious merriment. “I didn’t think she’d 
found us out this time.” 

**Do you mean that she knows— that she 
has seen us together again, and—and—— 
Then I know the reason of her asking you 
there again!” 

The girl speaks bitterly. Why should this 
other girl, surrounded by all that makes life 
bright and precious, grudge her her one 
treasure? But Steve will not listen to her 
doubts and fears, and scouts the idea of 
Miss Godfrey’s having such a motive for her 
change of front. 

**You must not think I am in everybody’s 
eyes what I am in yours,” he tells her, with 
half-rallying fondness. ‘It is not likely 
that Miss Godfrey has ever wasted a thought 
on me from the day I saw her last until 
yesterday; but meeting me reminded her of 
—of all that had passed, and I dare say her 
conscience reproached her, so she offered a 
sop by making herself agreeable and asking 
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me to the house. And it would look as if I 
resented it still if I refuse to go. You andI 
will have a dance together, Annie.” _ 

‘“‘Oh, no!”? She tries to speak cheerfully, 
and to seemed pleased with what evidently 
pleases him. ‘‘I must content myself with 
looking on—and that only when Ican. My 
business will be to play.” 

“Oh, I sha’n’t dance!” he says, with a 
great assumption of disdain. ‘It’s only a 
children’s party.’’ 

But he does dance. He is among the first 
of the grown-up guests to appear, and with- 
in ten minutes of his arrival is stepping it 
with Miss Godfrey to Annie’s rendering of 
the Tiptoe Polka.” 

It makes little difference to Annie, strum- 
ming industriously at the piano, that he is un- 
gainly and dances in awkward strides that 
render him a somewhat difficult partner—it - 
was not for his dancing that she learnt to 
love him—and it will make very little differ- 
ence to Miss Godfrey whether he dances 
well or badly if she has made up her mind to 
enslave him again. It is Miss Godfrey’s be- 
havior towards herself as much as anything 
which causes Annie to entertain bitter 
thoughts of her; she makes it very plain how 
greatly she scorns and dislikes her little sis- - 
ters’ governess—and there can be but one 
reason, and that an all-sufficient one. 

There are only four or five grown-up coup- 
les, so that the same persons dance together a 
great deal oftener than would be permissible 
at a ball. No one offers to release Annie 
for a dance; the Godfreys are hard people, 
expecting the full value of their money, 
and with no consideration or leniency. As 
she sits at the piano in her quiet black dress 
—the best she has—Annie now and then en- 
counters a contemptuous glance from Flora 
Godfrey gliding about the room. She isa 
handsome woman, but not a pleasant-looking 
one, habitually wearing such an expression 
of excessive pride as to scare away many a 
would-be lover. This expression is gener- 
ally supposed to suit her style and to be the . 
outward sign of that inward gentility of 
which the Godfreys boast. Possibly it is 
the poor medical student’s daring, as com- 
pared with the holding aloof of more timid 
spirits, that has procured him a welcome. 

The evening passes on. Steve is con- 
stantly at Flora Godfrey’s side; there is no 
guest of any consequence there, and she 
gives him most of her time and attention. 
After the supper is over—which Annie par- 
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takes of among the children, while the rest 
of the elders are gathered together at the 
other end of the table—and the little ones 
are going, she puis on her things with a 
heavy heart. Steve has not spoken to her 
once during the evening. As she comes 
out into the hall he appears before her, a 
little hasty, a little preoccupied, but kind. 

You are going, Annie?” he says. ‘I 
hoped to be able to come with you, but I’m 
afraid I can’t leave yet. The elders are go- 
ing to keep it up a little longer, and they 
would think it odd if I came away now. I 
suppose Mrs. Godfrey has found a proper 
escort for you ?” 

“Oh, yes!”? She speaks with brave 
cheerfulness, but her voice trembles a little. 
‘*Tam to go in their own carriage when it 
comes back ‘from taking home the little 
Locksleys, whose carriage has met with an 
accident. Mrs. Godfrey said that as it was 
out I might just as well go home in it.” 

‘‘Oh, that’s all right then!” He looks 
very much relieved. ‘‘I could hardly ac- 
company you in that case, even if nothing 
else prevented. Well, good-night’’—in tones 
suddenly cold, as a servant looks hard at 
‘them in passing—‘‘I hope you will reach 
comfortably.” 

He is gone, aud Annie rides home in state; 
but Mrs. Godfrey’s fine carriage, like many 
another, carries a sad heart within. 

Steve mects her the next day however, 
and is so reassuring in his warmth of man- 
ner and so amusing with his comically- 
graphic description of the doings and sayings 
of the previous evening after she had left 
that her doubts and fears are dispelled. He 
continues to ridicule the idea of Miss God- 
frey’s having any plan of entrapping him to 
his downfall again. Not that Annie sug- 
gests it; it is he who introduces the subject 
‘thus disdainfully to dismiss it. He compli- 
‘ments Annie on her playing, and on her 
iooks too. Notwithstanding Miss Godfrey’s 
graces, can it be possible that he found time 
to notice how she looked? A grateful glow 
fills her chilled heart. Forthwith she be- 
gins to reproach herself for her unreasona- 
‘ble jealousy and for wishing to stand in 
Steve’s light. For he has been representing 
to her the advantage it will be in the future 
to have some aristocratic acquaintances. 

During the three weeks between the chil- 
dren’s party and the ball he misses meeting 
her three times—a thing that has never hap- 
pened since he returned to his allegiance. 


The first time he tells her frankly that just 
as he reached the spot he met Miss Godfrey 
and her father in the carriage with two 
of the children, whom they were taking on a 
visit to the Egyptian Hall, and they would 
not be satisfied until he consented to ac- 
company them. 

‘*Perhaps you think I might have re- 
fused?’’ he says, looking down somewhat 
doubtfully at the sweet profile raised towards 
him. ‘“ But I had no excuse to offer. I 
said what was certainly the truth—that I 
was out for exercise; but of course I did not 
tell them my other object.” 

** No, dear, I don’t think so,”’ she answers 
quietly, determined to think no evil, though 
in her heart she does not see why it should 
be impossible for him to speak of their en- 
gagement. He himself told Miss Godfrey 
of it in the first instance. Is it something 
to be ashamed of now? ‘ It made a pleas- 
ant change for you,” she goes on. ‘“ Donot 
think I want to tie you fast to my side be- 
cause I was a little afraid when Miss Godfrey 
took you into her good graces again.”’ 

‘** You must learn to trust me,’’ he tells her, 
with a kiss, and not one only—the dark eve- 
nings admit of such indulgences without re- 
straint now. 

The next time he fails to appear he goes 
into no details, merely saying that he met a 
friend who kept him. Annie makes up her 
mind firmly that it was only one of his fel- 
low-students whose name he knew she did 
not know, and so did not mention it. 

During these three weeks Mrs. Beilby 
does not have the honor of receiving him to 
tea; he declines Annie’s invitations on the 
plea of want of time, and she will not press 
him. 

She will have no part in the approaching 
grand ball, a band having been engaged for 
the occasion, and she herself not having 
been honored with an invitation. She does 
not mind much—she is determined not to 
mind; but she is careful not to let Mrs. 
Beilby guess that her lover is going. It 
would cause wonder and remarks that Annie 
knows she would find hard to bear. 

Steve and Mrs. Beilby do not take to each 
other quite as she could wish, he openly 
wondering what she can see to make such a 
fuss of in a snuffy old woman like that, she 
giving out in hints her opinion that he is 
far from being Doctor Paget’s equal. 

On the day before the ball Annie is pas- 
sing through her employer’s hall on her way 
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out to meet her lover under the now leafless 
chestnuts, when she hears his voice in the 
drawing-room. As it falls upon her ear, it 
causes a numbing sensation; she looks round 
as usual for him when she turns out of the 
avenue, refusing to believe the evidence of 
her own eyes and ears. She believes it 
however before her lonely walk is over; she 
has taken in the full bitterness of the situa- 
tion before she hits the latch of the little 
gate in the dull street. 

She is not to go the next day, as they will 
be too busy for the children to have lessons, 
and she and Steve have already settled that 
they will not meet at all that day, as he 
means to study ‘hard to make up for the loss 
of the evening; so she sits industriously at 
her work, fighting with phantoms the while, 
battling with very unpleasant and—she 
tries to persuade herself — unnecessary 
thoughts. Is Steve never to visit his 
friends? Is he always to refuse every small 
diversion that she cannot share in? She 
consoles herself with thinking of the account 
of the ball which she will receive in his lo- 
quacious, half-comical, wholly eloquent fash- 
ion. 

But Steve is not there on the day after the 
ball, nor on the next, nor on the day after 
that. Annie goes on expecting for a week, 
hoping for another week, wistfully wonder- 
ing during a third. He may be ill; there is 
no telling what may have happened; she has 
had no letter from him. But at the end of 
the third week, as she is passing down the 
great staircase after leaving her pupils, her 
step slow and spiritless compared with what 
it was a month ago, she has, through the 
open drawing-room door, a view of two fig- 
ures standing together in the deep recess of 
a window—a man and a woman, both tall, 
he in sombre black that sets off to advantage 
the many-colored tea-gown she is wearing, 
as well as the bright gold of her hair. She 
is looking up at him, he down at her. 

Annie perceives who the tall man is. He 
has bent like that over her, but only in the 
tenderest of his moods. 

Flora Godfrey seems to hear Annie’s step 
on the stairs; she turns her head slowly, 
having some difficulty in avoiding her com- 
panion’s shoulder as she moves, and the eyes 
of the two girls meet fora moment. Then 
Flora turns about swiftly, and diverts Steph- 
enson Freke’s attention before he can look 
to see what it was that attracted her notice. 

Annie passes out of the door. She knows 


it all now—that she is again deserted. That 
he should be false a second time—and after 
all his penitence and protestations! Why did 
he ever come back to her? 

She cannot bear the thought of the lonely 
walk home through the streets which love 
and bright hope used to transform into fairy- 
land; the gay shop-windows into which Steve: 
and she used to look laughingly to choose 
her wedding-attire would mock her now; so 
she takes the tram, and shuts her eyes on all 
the familiar scenes. Her head is whirling. 
When the car stops at the top of her road, 
she feels almost too weak and dizzy to get. 
out; but the conductor helps her kindly, 
struck by her look and the pallor of her face, 
and she goes slowly down the quiet street all 
alone in the darkness. 


‘*And you must allow me to add, Mr. 
Freke, that I wonder at your presumption!”’ 

‘“* Say, rather, at the folly which could be 
tricked by you more than once! I myself 
am surprised at that! ”’ 

Stephenson Freke’s tone is hardly defer- 


ential. Miss Godfrey rises to intimate that - 


the interview is at an end. 

“Tt was a pity your ambition was too 
strong for your constancy,’’ she says, glance 
and voice keenly cutting; ‘‘ otherwise I 
should have been saved the annoyance of 
refusing you three times.” 

‘* Pity indeed! She whom I left for you 
was a true woman, and would have scorned 
to lead a man on to his fall merely for the 
gratification of her vanity! ”’ 

Miss Godfrey laughs a little cold mocking 
laugh as she bows her adieu. He leaves the 
house in bitter wrath. 

It is four years since Annie Woodruff 
struggled home by herself in the dark, bereft 
of all that made life dear to her. All that 
time has been spent by Stephenson Freke 
in fruitless pursuit of the siren with the 
golden hair and golden dower. For the last 
three years he has been assistant to a lead- 
ing doctor whose favor he has won on ac- 
count of his high intelligence and skill. The 
senior member of the firm having died lately, 


Steve has succeeded in buying his share of. 


the partnership with a legacy that was left 
him just in the nick of time; and this rise in 
his prospects has emboldened him to try his 
luck once again with his fair enchantress; 
though most men with only an ordinary 


amount of self-conceit would hesitate long. 


before thinking it possible that the proud 
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‘and wealthy Miss Godfrey—not to speak of 
her family—could look favorably upon the 
suit of a struggling doctor, notwithstanding 
any amount of encouragement that she 
might give him. ButStephenson Freke was 
never able to believe that all those smiles 
and whispers and flattering little preferences 
meant less than nothing, or that his own not 
backward wooing would avail him nothing 
in the end. He hardly believes it now; but 
a day or two later he hears on good au- 
thority that Miss Godfrey is shortly to be 
married to Sir Evans Richter, a successful 
ironfounder, and that the family are quite 
elated by it—for a title is a prize in their 
circle, Then at last the scales drop from his 
-eyes, and he sees and understands that she, 
‘as well as he, is ambitious. 

About six months after this a tall young 
‘man knocks at the door of a large pleasant 
house in a wide suburban street. The red 
lamp just lighted in the chilly twilight indi- 
cates it as the residence of a doctor. The 
dootis opened by a trim maid; but another 
servant, an elderly woman who is passing 
through the hall, comes forward with an ex- 
clamation at sight of the visitor. — 

4*Mr. Freke! ” 

** Mrs.—yes, it is Mrs. Beilby—the very 
‘person I have been half over London in 
search of, little thinking how near ””—— 

He stops in some embarrassment, in 
doubt perhaps as to what she may Have to 
say to him; but the old lady does not seem 
to bear malice toward him on account of his 
treatment of her darling in years gone by. 
She shows a pleasant respect that reassures 
him. 

The maid goes away to see if her master 
is at home—it is on professional business, 
touching an important inquest, that he has 
come—and he gives all his attention to Mrs. 
Beilby. 

“You moved away,” he says. ‘‘I have 
been trying to find you, but nobody in the 
meighborhood knew anything about you. 
‘Where is she—Annie? I—I .want to ex- 
plain te her 

There is a deep color in his face; he speaks 
with undisguised eagerness not unmingled 
with shame. 

“* Yes, we moved away after Miss Annie 
got over her illness, which neither I nor the 
doctor thought she would at one time.” 

Was she ill?” 

‘Very ill, sir. Fortunately the same doc- 


“tor attended her that cured her sore throat 
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one winter, and knew a little more about her 
constitution than an entire stranger would 
have done. He wasn’t the regular doctor, 
though he had been once—he was looking 
after Doctor Morris’s patients while he was 
ill.”’ 

‘* Well, well,” says he, somewhat impa- 
tient at her loquacity, ‘‘ did he cure her? 
What—what was her illness ? ” 

you ask, sir?’’? Mrs. Beilby does 
look reproachful now. ‘The disappoint- 
ment—the shock—it was enough to kill a 
delicate young girl.’ 

“IT know—I know. I blame myself very 
much! I want to see her—to explain. Has 
she quite recovered now ? 

Well, I may say so,sir. After she took a 
turn for the better, we went to Reigate, and 
the change of air and—and scene did her 
more good than all the doctor’s stuff—though 
she couldn’t have had a better doctor. 
Then she took an easy situation at Reigate, 
I living in lodgings with her, and looking 
after her well, that she shouldn’t exert her- 
self too much.”’ 

That’s right! ”’ 

The old woman look at him a moment. 

“And by and by we left there for this 
place, for they took us both, being in want 
of a sensible body to oversee things in the 
kitchen and in the house.” 

‘* Then she is here?” he breaksin. ‘‘Can 
I see her? Surely you can manage it for 


me!”—in tones suddenly coaxing. “Tell 


her that I—no, don’t tell her who it is—per- 
haps she wouldn’t see me.” 

‘Well, sir, if you’ve come to make 
amends,” begins Mrs. Beilby, in tones of 
yielding. 

‘*T have—indeed I have! She shall never 
suffer through me again! ”’ 

**T don’t believe she will,” declares Mrs. 
Beilby, after a prolonged scrutiny of his face. 

**T am in a good position now, and I will 
take her out of this drudgery of teaching, 
which she was never strong enough for. Do 
take me to her now! ”’ 

‘¢ You’ll marry her at once, if she will listen 
to you?” she pauses to stipulate. 

‘* To-morrow, if only she will forgive me!”’ 

But, though he speaks thus humbly, he 
has not. very much doubt on that score; she 
was always such a sweet merciful little soul. 

‘¢ Very well then, sir.” 

Mrs. Beibly throws open a door near them 
and announces “‘ Mr. Freke! ” with, he con- 
siders, imprudent abruptness, not seeming 


to think of the possible shock to the girl. 
The luxurious room is full of firelight that 
glitters on the handsome furniture and on 
the fair head of a woman seated on a low 
chair by the hearth bending over something 
on her lap. It is Annie, as he sees in a mo- 
ment, and there is no one else in the room. 
He is almost afraid to speak, but she rises, 
certainly in astonishment, but hardly in dis- 
composure, and comes forward, still holding 
the bundle. 

** Mr. Freke!”’ she says. 

‘“No,”’ he answers, holding fast the hand 
that she has given him—‘‘ Steve—Steve, 
come back to see if you can ever forgive 
him 

*¢ All is forgiven,’”’ she interrupts gently, 
but with a certain dignity that is new to him 
and which he admires. She is changed from 
the gentle shrinking gir] into the yracious 


woman. She will make a worthy mistress of 


his house when he is a leading physician! 

“You are good to say that,” he-replies, 
warmly. ‘I want to talk to you—I want to 
explain 

‘* Excuse me, but I think the subject is 
best left alone,” she says very gently but de- 
cidedly. ‘* It can do no good to open it now. 
I assure you that I bear no ill-will towards 
you; more than that, I shall always be your 
friend.” 

“It is more than I ought ever to hope 
for,” he returns, a little taken aback how- 
ever by her manner and assurance of friend- 
ship; and, catching sight of a tiny pink face 
peeping out of the bundle on her arm, to 
create a momentary diversion, he cries out 
jestingly, ‘‘ Why, Annie, have they made 
you nurse as well as governess ? ” 
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“Nurse? I don’t understand; and sh~ 
looks up with the old sweet puzzled glance. 

Stephenson Freke forgets the present in 
the rush of by-gone memories which that 
glance recalls. 

‘* My own dear love,” his- arm is flung 
round her, his voice is quick and tremulous, 
‘* forget as well as forgive, and let us begin 
life again together! You shall never 
more 

Mr, Freke!’’ She has thrust his arm. 
away and retreated several paces, her fair 
face suffused with a flush of indignation. 
‘*¢ But you surely cannot understand, or you 
would never 

Understand what ?”’ 

am mistress—not governess—in this 
house! Doctor Paget is my husband. We- 
have been married a year, and this is our 
child! ” 

There is no mistaking her adoring look at 
the little bundle, or the sudden bright smile- 
of relief with which she greets the entrance 
of a handsome grizzled man of perhaps five- 
and-thirty. 

Doctor Paget ? questions Steve, waver- 
ingly. He has never met the doctor before, 
and has made this call upon him at the re- 
quest of his senior partner. 

Annie introduces them, and then they go- 
away into another room to discuss their 
business. 

Steve is glad to depart and hide his dim- 
inished head. But the twinkle in Doctor 
Paget’s eyes has already told him that he 
has been taken into confidence on the other | 
side of the door—and long before that in- 
deed—and that Mrs. Beilby has had her re- 
venge. 


WE AND THE WORLD. 


HE world is the same the whole world over, 
In every country and every clime. 
Men love beauty and bees love clover, 
And will to the distant end of time. 


The world is the same old world forever, 
There’s joy in truth and there’s pain in vice, 
The fruit forbidden we taste, and sever 
Our hold on Earth’s pure paradise. 


The world’s to-day is the world’s to-morrow, 
And both shall be our yesterday ; 

Our joy and grief, our love and sorrow, 
Like our father’s thoughts, shall pass away. 


There’s nothing new and there’s nothing olden, 
Each day is born on the morn’s fresh wings; 
Our hearts have music sweet and golden, 
Or discord, just as we touch life’s strings. 


A MYSTERIOUS: AND DREADED LIZARD. 


— Gila Monster (Heloderma horridum), 

which lives in the valleys and sandy 
plains of Arizona and Sonora, is called by 
the native Mexicans Escupion, which means 
** Spitter,”? derived from the Spanish verb 
escupir, to spit. It has at all times given 
rise to many seemingly improbable stories, 
and excited considerable curiosity; 30 it may 
not be amiss to take a closer look at the 
mysterious object in the light of recently de- 
veloped facts, and an experience of many 
years spent in the regions of this animal’s 
habitat. The lizard—for such it evidently 
is—varies in length from fifteen to thirty 
inches, and has a heavy rounded body, 
which touches the ground when the animal 
creeps along, unless enraged, when it as- 
_ sumes a more erect posture, moves quicker, 
and begins to spit. Its coloring is like that 
of a rattlesnake, black figuring on yellow, 
the entire body being apparently scaly, 
though in reality the whole skin is com- 
posed of small particles, closely joined to- 
gether, like an embroidery-work of beads. 
It is the only one of the lizard family that is 
extremely venomous. 

Mr. Paul C. Brown, in a most interesting 
recent article, says that the long-debated 
question as to the venomous nature of the 
Gila Monster was brought up at a late meet- 
ing of the College of Physicians at Philadel- 
phia. Drs. Mitchell and Reichart had on 
hand live vigorous specimens of the lizard. 
Dr. Mitchell caused one to attack the edge of 
a dish, and some of the saliva was caught in 
a watch-glass. This was first tested. The 
venom of poisonous reptiles is acid, but this 
was alkaline. A minute quantity was then 
injected into a live pigeon, which died in 
less than nine minutes. Other experiments 
were tried which demonstrated the danger- 
ous character of the poison. According to 
these learned doctors, ‘‘ rattlesnake poison is 
a bagatelle in comparison.” 

The writer’s personal experience with 
this saurian, which covers a period of over 
twenty-two years, may be condensed into 
the following facts. In 1876, while in the 
employ of the United States Quartermaster 
Department, I was stationed at Fort Wallen 
—since abandoned—in the Territory of Ari- 
zona, on the upper San Pedro River, and 
having considerable leisure time, I occupied 


myself frequently in collecting tarantulas, 
centipedes, snakes, campamochas, etc., and 
studying their habits. One day during the 
summer, our mail-rider from Tucson re- 
ported to me that he had met on his home 
trip—in fact, that very morning—with a 
horrible animal, at sight of which his horse 
shied precipitately, almost unseating him. 
He quieted the horse, which, although trem- 
bling in every limb, came to a stand. Be- 
fore the rider had time to pull his revolver 
and take aim, the strange animal disappeared 
among the rocks which line both sides of 
the road at that place. He described the 
animal as about four feet long, and not un- 
like a young caiman or crocodile (the rider 
was a native of Louisiana). We had at the 
fort several Mexicans, employed as _ brick- 
makers and herders; and upon their hearing 
his imperfect description, they came unani- 
mously to the conclusion that he had seen an 
escupion; only they shook their heads at the 
alleged size of the animal, all stating that 
they had never seen one exceeding a vara 
(thirty-three inches) in length. 

In the evening I called these men to the 
office, and offered them five dollars for a live 
specimen, and half that amount for a dead 
one, not mutilated to any great extent. On 
the following Sunday two of them started . 
out, and towards evening brought in a Gila 
Monster twenty-eight inches in length, 
which they had lassoed while it was asleep, 
or apparently so, on the sunny surface of a 
large rock, which allowed them to crawl up 
from behind uuperceived and to throw the 
noose over its head. They were carrying it 
between them, hanging from a Cereus pole, 
the ends of which rested on their shoulders, 
leaving between the dangling animal and its 
carriers a distance of at least six feet. Still 
they appeared to me to be uncomfortable, 
and as soon as I approached—in my igno- 
rance and eagerness—some what close to the 
reptile, they both burst out with: ‘Por 
Dios, senor, -cuidado!””»—For God’s sake, 
sir, take care! 

There being am empty grain-room about 
the place, I lodged the saurian in it, attached 
to a raw-hide rope fastened to an iron picket 
pin, giving him about four feet playroom. 
This I did with the help of my two Mexican 
friends, armed with long blacksmith’s tongs, 
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while they continually cautioned me to look 
out for my fingers and keep out of reach of 
the animal’s spittle. After paying the men, 
I sent for something from the sutler to com- 
pose their nerves, in order to ascertain from 
them the cause of their abject fear. Their 
stories mainly coincided with those of the 
other Mexicans and Indians whom I have 
interrogated upon the subject since, and 
though but hearsay evidence, I would state 
that these reports may be accepted as facts, 
the narrators being men of unquestionable 
veracity, and my later experiments bearing 
them out in their assertions. 

A woodcutter who had lain down in com- 
plete health to sleep, wrapped up in his 
blanket, failed to arise in the morning , when 
his co-laborers called him. Upon uncover- 
ing him they found him stone-dead, and 
near his body a Gila Monster, which, in the 
bustle and confusion of the moment, made 
good his escape. The body of the man bore 
no mark of a bite or other wound. 

Near Magdalena, Sonora, a man was hunt- 
ing rabbits with a dog. The latter inserted 
his snout into a rabbit hole, but immediately 
retreated, uttering fearful howls while he 
was trying to shake off a Gila Monster which 
had fastened its teeth into the dog’s nose, 
and, although snarling and spitting without 
interruption, could not be made to let go its 
hold till it was killed, and even then its jaws 
had to be forced apart with an iron rod. 
The dog, upon being released, began to act 
very strangely, and showed something like 
the same symptoms as a horse does when 
suffering from the “blind staggers;”’ but 
soon began turning around itself in a circle 
with the head for its centre, and in about 
twenty minutes fell down dead. The same 
actions before death were observed in a 
mule, only this animal was bitten in a hind- 
leg, and lived for several days. 

A young miner while prospecting was bit- 
ten just above the shoe. Although pre- 
viously in the best health, he at once began 
to lose flesh, became melancholy, and died 
after a few months in the manner of those 
who succumb to what is called the galloping 
consumption. 

If space allowed, I could enumerate many 
similar cases, more or less authenticated; 
but suffice it tosay, that among the natives the 
universal belief is that the spittle or saliva, 
and even the mere breath and exhalation, of 
the animal in an excited state is deadly 
poison. I have been told by many Mexi- 
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cans that the Yaqui Indians hunt the Gila 
Monster for the sake of its flesh, which is 
indeed appetizing enough to look at; but 
several Yaquis to whom I spoke about the 
matter have denied the assertion. 

After this digression, let us return to my 
prisoner in the grain-room. The reader 
may imagine that, after the repeated cau- 
tions I had received from its captors, I per- 
sonally gave the animal a wide berth, although 
I tried to induce a pointer, which we kept 
for hunting quail, to investigate the nature 
of the new-comer’s temper. When the dog 
perceived the big lizard, he stood perfectly 
still and trembled with fear, then turned 
about and fied. One of the men now 
brought a very brave and even vicious rat- 
terrier, who entered boldly enough arid 
walked, sniffing cautiously, towards the Gila 
Monster, which in its turn came forward to 
the length of the rope. The two animals 
were now only a few feet apart; the dog be- 
gan to whine and bark alternately, advanc- 
ing a few inches and retreating again, show- 
ing plainly that he would like to go in and 
shake his adversary, who by this time had 
straightened his legs and was spitting furi- 
ously, shooting out his forked black tongue, 
while his little black eyes exhibited the 
‘uncanny ”’ fire of an angry snake. The 
dog could not be induced to go any nearer, 
and the fight was abandoned. The lizard 
was then given the corner of a woollen blan- 
ket; into this it bit furiously, holding on 
with such tenacity that we had to procure a 
crowbar to pry its jaws open. Cats placed 
in the same room—which had no door—with 
the saurian would, upon perceiving the ani- 
mal, bristle up like the ‘ fretful porcupine ” 
and make a very speedy exit. I placed some 
chopped meat and a bow) of water within 
the reach of my captive, and left him to 
himself. On the following morning he was 
gone, having dexterously slipped the noose 
over his head—at least there was no visible 
sign of gnawing on any part of the rope. 

Since then, I have experimented with 
many specimens; in fact, I buy a few every 
summer, either for that purpose or for stuff- 
ing. One kept for three months. It ap- 
peared to be quite old, and I used to place 
in its prison—a large dry-goods box—rats, 
mice, lizards, and birds with clipped wings. 
It remained entirely inoffensive; but the ani- 
mals thus introduced into the box would at 
once retire into the farthest corner and re- 
main there with evident signs of fear. 
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Finally, I resolved to stuff it, and now be- 
came acquainted with a new feature of this 
animal’s nature, a feature so extraordinary, 
so altogether incredible, that I almost hesi- 
tate to relate it, although I can produce sev- 
eral eye-witnesses to the performance. In 
order to preserve the skin without the least 
multilation, I thought that the best way to 
kill the animal with the least possible suffer- 
ing would to be to drown it. I therefore at- 
tached a heavy stone to the wire which held 
the animal fast around the shoulders, and 
immersed it in a barrel full of water, keep- 
ing the lizard completely under its surface, 
anchored as it were. But when I found, 
after twelve hours of continuous immersion, 
that the saurian was as alive as ever, I then, 
with the help of another man, tried to stran- 
gle the animal, but did not succeed. At this 
stage a friend arrived at the house, and I 
related to him my perplexity; and he—a na- 
tive of Sonora—killed the animal in a second 
by giving it a moderate knock with the poker 
on the back part of the skull where the latter 
joins the backbone, telling me that the Gila 
Monster had a soft spot there, which I found 
to be the case while stuffing the animals. 

In direct contrast with the last-mentioned 
peacefully inclined specimen were several 
which I kept at different times. They would 
pounce upon anything that came in an ag- 
gressive manner near them; and I do not 
Yemember any small animal or bird that 
lived longer than from ten to thirty minutes 
after being bitten, with one exception. 
Small creatures, like mice and little pullets, 
would die almost immediately. A good- 
sized three-years-old rooster, however, which 
had a fight with him one day and was bitten 
in the leg, survived the battle for several 
years, although remaining lame. The lizard 
had one eye put out and was otherwise 
pretty badly used,so that I killed him in 
order to make a new experiment. I boiled 
him for about two hours in a well-cleansed 
kerosene can, and then gave a street cur 
about one pint of the liquid substance. He 
lapped it eagerly, as if it were beef-tea, ap- 
peared to enjoy it greatly, and manifestly 
looked about for more. Although I kept 
him locked up for several days in my court- 
yard, I failed to discover in him the least in- 
convenience resulting frum the unaccus- 
tomed diet. This experiment I repeuted at 
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different times, whenever I received a speci- 
men whose mulitated carcase did not admit 
of stuffing, and always with the same harm- 
less result; so that I came to the conelusion 
that either the process of boiling or the gas- 
tric juice of the dog’s stomach neutralized 
the venom. 

But where is this deadly venom located ? 
When I dissected the first Heloderma, I 
found, to my great surprise, that notwith- 
standing the evident outer resemblance of 
its head to that of the rattlesnake, there 
were no fangs, no venom-bladders, no visi- 
ble receptacle for venom; and furthermore, 
that whereas the jaws of venomous snakes 
are simply held in position by a number of 
elastic skins, which allow their throats to 
stretch to a great extent, and thus enable 
them to swallow bodies of a much greater 
circumference than themselves, the jaws of 
the Heloderma are well locked or hinged like 
those of the quadrupeds. 

Although I have always been careful not 
to come in direct contact with a live Gila 
Monster, I have never taken any particular 
precautions for my hands while stuffing one 
and have handled its flesh freely. The ani- 
mal has two rows—upper and lower—of very 
sharp teeth on each side, those of the upper 
jaw being considerably longer than the 
lower. The stomach is very small. Strange 
to say, the skin is thinnest on the back, 
and along the spine is as thin as paper, 
while it becomes thicker towards the belly, 
and is thickest around the tail. The little 
paws are exquisitely shaped, and the fore- 
paws resemble—the thumb excepted—very 
much a human hand in form. 

I have never yet seen a Gila Monster eat 
or drink, although I had several that be- 
came tame enough. What little they did 
eat or drink was made away with either at 
night or when nobody was present. I gen- 
erally gave them chopped meat or earth- 
worms; but am positive that quite fre- 
quently, especially after being recently cap- 

tured, they would go without food or drink 
for a week or more. Its natural food I sup- 
pose to consist of small insects, bugs, worms, 
and larve; and as it has never been seen 
before April or after September, it is ra- 
tional to conclude that it hibernates during 
the cool and cold seasons. 
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WHAT SHALL THE PICTURES ‘BE? 


BY W. M. HAZELTINE. 


UH, what shall I hang in the haunted halls 
Of the soul that is deep in me? 
Oh, what shall I place on the chamber walls? 
What shall the pictures be? 


Shall the pictures be of my boyhood friends, 
Of those who romped with me? 

Shall they be of the painted hills and glens, 
Of the river and flowery lea? 


Shall they Le of each day’s new born hopes, 
A blighting day by day? 

Life’s failuree, mirrorred upon the slopes 
Of Time’s declining way? 


Shall the pictures be of a cherished one 
Who loved and was loved by me? 


Boston, 1890. 


Shall they be of the unpenned thoughts that run: 
Through my life to eternity? 


Shall the pictures be of those now dead 
And passed from mortal view? 

Of the noble deeds, or of kind words said 
By those whom once I knew? 


Shall the pictures be of those unknown 
Who will some time love me well? 
Shall the pictures be of those ungrown, 

Of whose love shall have to tell? 


Oh, what shall I place on the chamber walls— 
What shall the pictures be? 

Oh, what shall I hang in the haunted halls 
Of the soul that is deep in me? 


LOBSTER CITY. 


BY SUSAN HARTLEY 


HERE was the very sleepiest bit of 
woods behind the hotel that you ever 

saw. Even the birds had not life enough 
when they floated into its dark shadows to 
utter their jolly morning songs, but always 
made believe it was afternoon, and uttered 
happy but dreamy and half-awake little bits 
of music, then concluded not to sing at all. 
If a lively grasshopper strayed in there 
from the fields by chance, instead of leaping 
and hopping and scratching on that dread- 
fully sharp little fiddle of his with all his 
might, after a few bewildered attempts at his 
usual festive gait, he would soon sit quite 
still and look pensively about him. And 
whenever Bess and Jack went in there to 
play, though they liked the place very much, 
they were never inclined to talk or laugh 
quite as loudly there as they were on the 
beach or in the fields, and more than once 
two very much freckled and tanned small 
people were found nestled on the soft turf 
fast asleep, like the veritable Babes in the 
Woods of the old story. These two small 
people were spending the summer at the 
hotel with their parents, and though the 
' great house was crammed with people there 


were no other children there but themselves, 
or at least no children of their age, so they 
played all day almost entirely by themselves. 
There were babies in abundance, girls get- 
ing so tall that they commenced to look on 
short dresses with scorn, and with a favora- 
ble eye on beaux in jackets, and a good 
many of these beaux in jackets were very 
consequential indeed, and when ever Bess or 
Jack came in their way would say, ‘‘ Run 
away, little girl or boy; don’t be in the way, 
children.”’ Jack reflected that it would only 
be a year or two before he should be exalted 
to this same dignity, and resented being 
called little boy highly, but Bess did not 
mind in the least. She was perfectly satis- 
fied with Jack and the beach and the roving 
in the grove, the woods, the fields, the funny 
lobsters that a funny man used to bring over 
in a boat from some traps out in the water, 
and the drives she took with papa and mam- 
ma in the long sunny afternoons. 
Bess and Jack were both greatly inter- 
ested in lobsters. It seemed so strange to 
find out just where they came from, and 
what queer-looking things they were when 
they first appeared from their native ele- 
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‘ment, quite green, as muddy and wet as pos- 
sible; and crawling about in the bottom of 
the boat they make ao clatter like that of a 
horse’s iron shoes on the bridge. 

‘“*Tf I could only have a lobster for my 
own,’’ said Bess one day, ‘‘ I should be per- 
fectly happy,—a real live lobster that I 
could pet and play with, I mean,”’ she added, 
looking wistfully towards the lobster man, 
who was just pulling his well laden boat on 
to the shore. 

‘* Queer plaything for a girl,’”’ said Jack, 
laughing scornfully. ‘‘ Why, they’re as 
dirty as anything, and they bite. I know, 
for I tried to take one up the other day.” 

The lobster man laughed, too, but he said 
kindly, ““I’d give you one and welcome, 
little Miss, only I know yer ma wouldn’t 
like it. For they a’n’t no sort of play- 
things.” 

‘*No, sir; you don’t know that mamma 
wouldn’t like it, because you haven’t asked 
her, and you haven’t heard her say, either,” 
corrected Bess with dignity. ‘I would like 
one for a plaything, too; I think they are 
very funny.”’ 

“ Well, ask yer ma, and if she’s willing 
the lobster’s ready for yer. Here’s a little 
teenty-tonty one, and I’ll wipe him off all 
clean and nice, but yer must be keerful how 
yer handle him, I tell yer.” 

Bess started on a breathless run to the 
house, where she found her mamma seated 
in the parlor talking with some ladies. 

‘“*O mamma! mamma! the lobster man’s 
going to give me a little, truly live lobster 
for my very own, if you say that I may have 
him,” she commenced eagerly. ‘‘ He’s go- 
ing to wipe him till he isn’t muddy, and he’!l 
behave bee-eau-tifully if you handle him 
carefully.” 

**Ugh!” uttered mamma and all her 
friends in a perfect chorus of disgust, and in 
spite of Bessie’s eloquent and tearful plead- 
ing she was positively forbidden even to 
_ touch the “‘ teenty-tonty lobster,’”’ which the 
lobster man was keeping for her. 

Bess retired in a perfect flood of tears, for 
the lobster was fascinating beyond all ex- 
pression, and she had quite set her heart up- 
on him. 

** There! didn’t I tell you so?” exclaimed 
Jack, in the most aggravatingly triumphant 
manner possible. ‘If you had been a boy 
you would have known better than to ask for 
such a ridiculous thing. Let’s go into the 
woods and blow pine women.” 


Bess choked down her tears and sadly 
consented. 

The pine woman were only several pine- 
needles pulled from the twig in a cluster, 
which placed on a board or paper one could 
blow about so that they had the appearance 
of dancing. It was usually a highly satisfac- 
tory occupation, this blowing pine women, 
but like many other pleasures was not last- 
ing. To-day Bessie’s heart was not in it,. 
and she would neither laugh nor speak, so: 
Jack, finding heravery dull companion, soon: 
left her, pine women and all, and strolled 
down to the beach, where to his great de-- 
light he was invited to join in a game of 
croquet by some young ladies who had been 
trying in vain to make up a party. 

** You can come, too, if you like,’ he had 
indulgently remarked to Bess as he strolled 
away, but Bess did not like. She preferred 
staying where she was, dolefully seated un- 
der a tree pondering regretfully on that 
lovely, little, green lobster, which might. — 
have been her own. She could see the sea 
from the place where she sat, and hear it, ~ 
too, but it always sounded as if it were whis-- 
pering in the woods, and the white sails 
which were borne along on its blue breast 
had such a sleepy motion. As her sorrows 
began to soften a little she grew very sleepy,. 
but she had no idea of going to sleep; she 
wasn’t half sleepy enough for that, and Jack: 
would tease her if he should happen to find 
her there asleep when he himself had been 
all the time wide awake. So she looked 
about for something with which she might 
amuse herself, when all of a sudden what 
should greet her eyes but a little, green lob- . 
ster, walking straight toward her, stand- 
ing on two legs like a man, wearing a 
funny little green coat, and odd little cap om ~ 
his head, and carrying a tiny cane in the 
most jaunty manner in one of his clumsy. 
claws. 

“Dear me!” said Bess, drawing a long 
breath of delight, “‘ so this is what lobsters 
are when they are by themselves.”” Her head: 
was crammed with fairy stories, and nothing: 
would have surprised her very much. “ I 
suppose he didn’t know that there was any 
one in the woods, I have been so quiet, and 
he is out iaking an afternoon walk.” But it. 
was evident that he did not wish to avoid 
her, for he came direetly to the knoll where 
she sat, and removing his cap with the ut- 
most politeness, said, ‘‘ Good-afternoon,” 
in a voice which sounded as if he had. shells, 
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in his mouth, and made a queer sort of rattle 
like his claws. 

Good-afternoon, Mr. Lobster,’’ returned 
Bess rather faintly, and wishing very much 
that Jack was there, too. 

‘*T came,—ahem! ” and the sound which 
this ahem made was like the loud stroke of 
Jack’s wood clappers, ‘‘ I came to invite you 
to make a visit to my house. We do not 
often entertain people, in fact we have never 
done so, but having noticed with surprise 
and delight that you have some appreciation 
of the lobster race, and having a fancy for 
our society rather than the dreadful desire 
of eating us after we are cruelly boiled alive, 
I thought you might understand us more 
clearly, and entertain a still higher apprecia- 
tion of our merits, if you were to see our 
modes of living, and become more inti- 
mately acquainted with us. Will you dome 
the honor to accompany me to my dwelling? 
It is only a short distance, but if our family 
carriage had only been large enough to ac- 
commodate you, it should have been at your 
service. Indeed, it was a grief to me to find 
that there was not a vehicle in our city of 
sufficient size to convey one for whom I en- 
tertain so high a regard in state to our do- 
main.’? And he placed one rattly hand on 
his heart and looked up at Bess with the 
deepest devotion in his funny little dull 
eyes. 

Bess, with some embarrassment, but the 
deepest delight, assured him that she did not 
like carriages at all; she much preferred 
her own two feet as a method of conveyance, 
and wished very much that her nose was not 
so freckled, and she had not torn her not- 
over-nice dress. It was shocking not to be 
well dressed in the society of so polite a 
gentleman. 

‘¢T should be delighted to go with you to 
your house,” she stammered, “‘ but if you 
would only wait until I go to the hotel and 
put on a nicer dress, I should be much 
obliged.” 

But Mr. Lobster would not hear of such a 
thing. Her dress was elegance itself, and 
‘became her beautifully, he said. 

Bess thought he had rather singular taste, 
‘but then living so differently from people, as 
-she supposed he must, it was not strange 
‘that he should not know about such things. 
‘She tripped along by his side very joyfully 
until they came to the beach, which, for a 
wonder, was quite deserted, but then, though 
it was very near the woods, it looked like a 
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portion of the sands which she had never 
visited before. But, when they came very 
near to the sea, she stopped suddenly, with 
a great feeling of disappointment. 

“Oh,” said she, “‘ how foolish it was in 
me to forget that you lived in the water. 
I cannot go to your house, after all. Of 
course you did not know that people cannot 
breathe under the water as you do.” 

‘*¢ You are mistaken,”’ clattered her friend. 
‘¢ We do not live in the water. Our house 
is here in the rocks.”? And before Bess had 
time to wonder they stood before a funny 
little building, composed of clam and vari- 
ous other shells and pebbles, and peeping 
from the little peaked windows were little 
lobsters, and big lobsters, old lobsters and 
young lobsters, and the clatter which rang 
in her ears was perfectly deafening. Then 
she noticed, for the first time, that she was 
in the midst of the funniest little city that 
you can possibly imagine, with crooked 
streets and tiny houses, and queer little cabs 


‘like great shells scooped in the most clumsy 


manner, and droll little lobster women car- 
rying befringed parasols and walking dread- 


‘ fully sidewise and so awkwardly. And just 


a little way up the street was what she sup- 
posed to be a market, with stalls in front and 


- droll lobster men in white frocks presiding 


over them. 

Her friend, taking off his cap, bowed most 
impressively, and said, ‘‘ Welcome to Lob- 
ster City! ”’ 

Then the door of his dwelling was opened 
by a servant in some queer kind of livery, 
who made a very low reverence, and said, 
‘*Welcome home, your honor.” And his 
honor, turning to Bess, again made another 
impressive bow, and said, ‘‘ Welcome also 
to my humble abode.” 

Bess felt quite overpowered by this, and 
wondered what Jack would think of it. 

She was conducted into a room that was 
no shape whatever, and felt exceedingly 
damp and chilly. The carpet was of green 
moss, and, though there was a good deal of 
sand mixed with it if one examined it 
closely, looked quite luxurious. The chairs, 
all but one, which seemed to have been pro- 
vided for the occasion, were too small for 
Bess and looked rather muddy, though the 
backs were gotten up in the most elaborate 
style, and to this one seat she was led in 
state; and the family of her friend, oh, such 
a large one as it was,came to greet her. 
There were old lady lobsters in caps and 
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spectacles; old gentlemen lobsters leaning 
heavily on canes, and moving very feebly; 
antic child lobsters in high-necked aprons; 
mincing young lady lobsters in fine attire 
and carrying huge fans, which, though Bess 
was greatly prejudiced in their favor, she 
could not deny they handled very awkwardly. 
There were also gallant young gentlemen 
lobsters wearing eyeglasses, and with a great 
deal of manner. Bess could not decline 
shaking hands with them all, though the 
slightest clasp of their very hard hands was 
not at all agreeable, and the skin was off her 
poor little fingers in a good many places 
when, after a long time, she was thankfully 
through the ceremony. 

‘* So glad that you have come to dine with 
us,’’ they all spoke at once, making a clatter 
like that of a great pile of stones being sud- 
denly tipped from a cart. ‘‘ How do you 
like Lobster City ?”’ 

And Bess was trying to reply in a proper 
and gracious manner, when Jack’s voice like 
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something far away and strange smote her 
ear. 
‘** Bess! I say, Bess, wake up! Don’t be 
a-wasting your time here such a jolly after- 
noon, and the ants eating your hands all to 
pieces, too. Ain’t you ashamed going to 
sleep like a baby in the daytime ?” 

Bess sat up and rubbed her eyes. ‘“O 
Jack, where are all the lobsters gone ?” 

. * Lobsters! nonsense, you’ve been dream- 
ing! The lobster man went over to the 
Ocean House to sell his lobsters long ago.’’ 

** Dear me! ”’ and Bess was almost crying, 
‘*if you could only have let me alone just 
one precious little minute more, I should 
have known just exactly what they had for 
dinner in Lobster City. I say it is too bad 
as it can be.” 

And she hasn’t forgiven him to this day 


_ for waking her when she was dreaming the 


nicest, funniest dream she ever dreamed in 
her life. 


A WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT, AND HOW IT ENDED. 


BY ADA L. FLETCHER. 


“ OW if you have all finished, J want 

to talk a while,’ said June Rogan’s 
clear decided voice, and as she spoke she 
took two steps towards the centre of the 
room, They were ranged around her, those 
aunts, and cousins, in very staid and solemn 
style. Each one wore a badge of mourning, 
while the girl’s own form was clad in a neat 
light muslin. Their voices had all been mod- 
ulated to just the right key of distress and 
grief, while hers, as we have said, rang out 
clearly and firmly. ‘I want to know,” she 
said, ‘‘ what right any of you have to talk of 
me the way you have for the last hour? I 
have let you alone, because I wanted to hear 
all you had to say, and was curious to know 
how you would dispose of me at last. And 
now it is all settled. Each one of you is 
willing to do his or her duty by me. Lam to 
live with Aunt Maria during the winters, 
and teach the little Martins, to pay my 
board, while I dress myself with the interest 
of the pitiful thousand dollars left to me, am 
1? And with Uncle John during the sum- 
mers—to be invited so many times a year to 


visit each of my other relations. This is to 
be my life until—each one of you said it— 
until I marry! Exactly like a package, ‘ to 
be left until called for!’ Did any of you 
think, while you were talking, that perhaps 
this same ‘ package’ had a small brain of its 
own, and had some little idea of what it was 
going to doitself? If not, then I’ll aston- 
ish you. I haven’t got education enough to 
teach, and thereby earn my living. I could 
not write a poem or story, to save my life. 
You won’t let me stand behind a counter or 
desk; so I’ll tell you what I am going to do. 
Iam going to emigrate! Going to take the 
advice of the late illustrious, and go West!’’ 

Then she paused, but did not sit down— 
her slight figure very erect, and the brown 
eyes very defiant. The horrified stillness 
was broken at last by Mrs. Maria Martin, a 
stately dignified lady of mature years who 
had held up her hands in holy horror};at 
June ever since the child was old enough to 
walk. 

‘“‘ What can the girl mean?” she said, 
slowly, while a murmur of astonishment 


ran around the circle thus appealed to. “I 
may be dull, but I confess I don’t under- 
stand her. Though I shall not be surprised 
at anything she says or does, after her as- 
tounding refusal to conform to propriety, 
and show at least respect for the dead, by 
wearing mourning for her father.” 

*‘ You know my reasons for that, Aunt 
Maria,”’ said June’s quiet voice again. ‘‘ But 
‘there are some in the room who may not. 
‘Papa and I’’—at the mention of the name 
the girl’s voice trembled and her eyes 
drooped, but only for an instant, and she 
went on—‘‘ Papa and I often talked the 
subject over before he died, and I knew 
just what his feelings were about it, and I 
wish to be ruled by his wishes as much as 
possible all my life, even though he is dead. 
He did not approve of mourning garments, 
and knew I should grieve for him as deeply 
and sincerely in this dress as in one of darker 
‘hue. But enough of that. Since my aunt 
does not understand me I shall speak a little 
plainer. Perhaps she knows that the United 
States Government offers land to any person 
who will settle upon it for a certain length 
-of time, ‘ build a habitable house thereon,’ 
etc. I have known and heard of several 
‘young men going out to Texas or Kansas, 
and in a few years making for themselves a 
‘home and a competence of this world’s 
goods, by this means, and why shouldn’t I? 
‘Yes, but Iam not a young man, you say? 
I am aware of that; but why should a young 
woman who has health, strength and one 


‘thousand dollars in cash, sit down among her > 


relations and fold her hands in dependence, 
while her brother, under the circumstances, 
would take his money West and in a few 
years be worth three times the amount, be- 
sides preserving his independence and self- 
respect? I don’t see why and [I can’t see 
-why, though you should all together preach 
to me from now till this time next year. I 
know of several families—very respectable 
‘people, Aunt Maria—who are going to Kan- 
-sas to ‘ preempt’ land in:a few weeks, and I 
am going with them. I am glad you have 
all taken such an interest in me, but nothing 
you will say now can change my action.” 

There was a perfect clamor of voices when 
-she was through, for to do them justice they 
were all shocked and disappointed. 

Who ever heard of such a thing ?—a girl 
—a young lady—a Rogan, to thus defy all 
rules of society and propriety, and disgrace 
ther friends and herself by such a course as 
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that! It was nothing more than they should 
have expected of June Rogan, who had 
defied all rules all her life but those she 
wished to follow, but it must not be—“‘ Must 
not be—do you hear, Jane?” said her Uncle 
John, planting his sturdy, thick-set figure 
firmly before her. ‘* You shall not do this 
crazy thing.” 

“T am twenty-one years old, I believe, 
Uncle John,” she said, with a little lift of her 
black eyebrows, ‘‘ and the law makes me my 
own mistress. If you are all going to talk 
further on this subject, you must excuse 
me, for I am very tired.”’ And she actually 
left the room. 

They did talk further, not only on that 
occasion, but on every day and every hour 
of the three weeks that followed, until poor 
June was driven almost wild; but her will 
was unbroken. She had been a very pecu- 
liar child—had been given a very peculiar 
edueation—and was now a very peculiar 
young woman indeed. From the time she 
could speak, her will’? and “I will not” 
were steady and decisive. Fortunately she 
had a warm loving heart, and a wise father 
and mother, who, knowing they had nota ~ 
common child to deal with, dealt with her 
uncommonly. So wise and kind were they, 


‘and so well they understood their child, that 


there was never a conflict of will between 
them. They first convinced June a thing 
was right; then her obedience was swift 
when told to do. that thing. So when her 
mother died, and Aunt Maria and Uncle 
John and the rest of them said, “‘ Send the 
girl to the boarding-school where our girls 
are,” June said, ‘‘ Papa, I will not go to that 
boarding-school,”’ and did not go, but studied 
at home with her father in a queer, desultory 
fashion, but getting a better education, after 
all, than her cousins. Then she learned 
some things they would never know any- 


‘thing about, such as shooting, fishing, swim- 


ming, horseback riding, and other unladylike 
accomplishments. When the time came for 
her to enter ‘‘ society,’ she entered, just 
to see what it was like,’’ and came back 
from her first ball with the words, ‘‘ Papa, I 
will not go to another,” and did not go, in 
spite of a clamor of remonstrances. 

A very queer girl was June Rogan. She 
wouldn’t put her hair up, but wore it cling- | 
ing in short curls to her head. Her eyes 
were good, and so were her teeth, in a very 
determined mouth. She had never been ill 
in her life, didn’t know what headache was, 
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and if she knew she had “nerves” it was 
because she had studied physiology. She had 
never been in love in her life, either, and 
looked with lofty contempt on the whole 
race of men. 

The girl stood her ground bravely during 


the three weeks of persecution, and went * 


steadily forward with her preparations for 
emigrating; and when the little band of 
emigrants steamed away from the depot of 
that little country town she was among 
them, with her emigrant ticket in her pocket, 
and the whole of her little fortune stowed 
‘away somewhere about her person, looking, 
in her comfortable water-proof traveling 
‘suit, thick-soled boots, brown hat and veil, 
as able to take care of herself as ever did 
any young traveler, with the world before 
him “ where to choose.” She was the lead- 
ing spirit of the crowd, as could plainly be 
seen, for while the men of the party were 
busy about the luggage, she marshaled the 
women—four beside herself—into comforta- 
ble seats, moving bundles, turning seats, 
and lowering windows with ease, and evi- 
dently with no fear of the conductor before 
- her eyes. Then she took her own seat be- 
‘side one of the children of the party, and 
looked round triumphantly upon the rest. 
Then the quick bright eyes traveled over 
the car, looking at each one of her fellow- 
passengers—for one of the principal pleas- 
ures of June’s life had been to study human 
nature. She did not find very interesting 
material here, and was about to bring them 
back to her own party, when suddenly they 
encountered a pair of bright blue eyes as 
steadily gazing at her as she was at them. 
The owner was a young man of not more 
than twenty-five years of age, evidently trav- 
eling for pleasure only, everything about 
dim was so rich and comfortable. If there 
. were one thing more than another in the 
shape of man that June despised it was the 
being called a ‘gentleman of leisure and 
pleasure.”” She had very grand ideas of 
manhood, had June, and thought no man in 
this world had a right to be idle, no matter 
how rich he might be; and now her full red 
lip curled with scorn as she noticed the 
curling blonde hair and mustache, the heavy 
watchchain and charms, the handsome pin 
in the snowy shirt-front, and the hand a 
great deal whiter than her own. She didn’t 
look any longer at him then, for he would 
keep looking at her; but very often during 
that first day out the brown eyes stole sly 


glances toward the seat where the handsome 
stranger sat, for the face interested her. It 
was so different from the face her imagina- 
tion told her should accompany so many 
‘*dandy-like”” surroundings. It was so 
manly, so devoid of affectation, and the blue 
eyes were so steady and bright. They could 
be sympathetic too, as June found out pretty 
soon. 

As night came on, and they were so far 
away from home, although June wasn’t 
homesick, she thought of the dear spot she 
had once called home, and the two graves 
that held her all, and knowing that she had 
severed every tie that bound her to her 
native village and all her relations, for even 
if she failed, she felt she never could go 
back there—never, never! Altogether, June 
was very doleful, and secure in the gather- 
ing dusk, leaned her head against the win- 
dow, and cried softly to herself. She was 
not given to such actions—didn’t ‘ burst 
into tears’’ at the slightest word, like most 
young ladies, but she always felt better after 
agoodcry. It cleared the atmosphere like 
a storm, she said. When she raised her 
head, prepared to be cheerful to her com- 
panions, she found that the lamps were 
lighted, and the blue eyes were gazing very 
sorrowfully into hers. She tossed her head 
back proudly, and said something to the 
child beside her that made its voice ring out 
in a cheery laugh, and then they became 
very merry together. 

There was one little woman in the party 


.whom June felt to be under her especial 


charge—a pale, delicate creature, with a 
chronic headache and a perpetual smell of 
camphor about her, going with her two 
children out to Kansas to join her husband, 
who had been there for five years. She had 
her headache on now, and June was soon 
trying to make her comfortable. She bathed 
the afflicted head with the inevitable cam- 
phor and ammonia, then crowded three 
children together, and turning the two seats 
together, made, with the help of her own 
shawl, a very easy bed for the sufferer. 
Then she crowded herself into a seat with 
two more children, and, in accordance with 
their request, began tosingtothem. It was 
@ very peculiar thing for a young lady to do 
on a crowded car, but, as we have said be- 
fore, June was *‘ peculiar.”” She had a very 
pleasant voice, though nothing uncommon, 
and a stock of very pretty ballads. Of 
course very few of the words reached the 
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young man’s ears, but he knew she was 
singing, and baving been attracted from the 
first by our strange little emigrant, he lis- 
tened eagerly. And when the children were 
asleep, and she leaned her own tired head 
against the hard seat, he could not resist of- 
fering her his own gray traveling-shawl. 
With all her queer ways, June had not read 
enough romance to distrust every good-look- 
ing stranger who offered her politeness, so 
she accepted the shawl and thanked him 
gravely. And Ross Seyton went back to his 
seat with the idea pretty clearly defined in 
his cool steady brain that he would ‘“‘ know 
more of this girl.” 

When they changed cars the next day, 
June found to her surprise that the young 
gentleman changed also. Her party could 
not find seats all together this time, and she 
was not at all displeased when he came to 
her relief, and offered her a part of his own 
seat. Before noon they were talking like 
old acquaintances. It wasn’t proper? 
It wasn’t prudent? Dear! dear! don’t I 
know all that? And have all my efforts to 
show you that June Rogan wasn’t like other 
girls been vain up to this time? Not only 
were they soon engaged in conversation, but 
it wasn’t long until June had told him all 
about herself, and they were actually quar- 
reling over whether it was right or wrong to 
do as she had done. He contended,that it 
was a very foolish thing indeed, and wasn’t 
at all backward in telling herso. She found 
no mean opponent in Ross Seyton. His will 
was as firm as her own, and his arguments 
were as clear and forcible as her own. Fi- 
nally, after he had told her that the only 
wise plan for a little girl like her was to go 
back to her relations, and live like other girls 
unfil ‘‘the prince ’’ came along, ‘* You do 
not know what sort of life you are going in- 
to,” he said, earnestly. 

‘¢ What do you know about it?” asked 
June, saucily. 

*¢ Not much from experience, I admit; but 
I know enough to do all in my power to 
shield you from it.” 

There was something in his tone June 
didn’t like, and she took refuge in dignified 
silence, which was broken at last by her 
companion leaning forward to look in her 
face. 

*¢ You have grown very pale, Miss Rogan; 
are you ill?” 

No,” said June, shortly, never am 
ill.” 


‘with water. 
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But even as she spoke there was a con- 
fused ringing in her ears, and a keen pain 
shot through her temples, and the next mo- 
ment she was lying back in the seat, pale as. 
death, with her friends pressing anxiously 
about her, and Ross Seyton bathing her face 
Poor little June! She never 
knew how she came to do it, but you and I 
know that the child had been worried nearly 
to death in the last three weeks—the three 
weeks following the awful blow of her fath- 
er’s sudden death. Then the weather was 
very warm—they had started so early to 
avoid being ‘“‘ snowed up” on that terrible 
Pacific Railway, and June was weighed down 
with responsibility. She was quite herself 
again in a few minutes, though, and sent 
them all back to their seats. She was as 
mortified and ashamed as if fainting were a 
crime, and Ross Seyton’s condolences only 
made matters worse. 

‘* Had you not better stop to-night in St. 
Louis, and rest before you attempt to go 
on?” he said. ‘‘ You are not well at all.’’ 

‘* I am well,” she said, snappishly; ‘‘ and 
quite capable of arranging my journey for 
myself.”” 

He was silent after this rebuff, but sat 
watching the pale face, which did not re- 
cover its color all that long hot summer 
day. 

Mrs. Anderson had her headache again, 
and only June’s hands could help it; so she 
bathed and bathed it, her own cheeks grow- 
ing whiter every moment. At last she came 
back to her place at Ross’s side. 

‘*Tam very tired,’”’ she said, simply; but 
there was an appealing look in the brown eyes 
she did not at all mean to be there. 

‘*]T know you are,” he answered, gently. 
‘* I wish I could prevail on you to stop in St. 
Louis with some of your party. You are 
not fit to go on—and I have to leave you 
there.” 

The last words were a little lower than 
the others, but June heard them. 

‘¢ That would never do! ” she said, stoutly. 
‘It would be too much like giving up. I 
guess I shall get over this after a while.” 

They did not talk any more then, for St. 
Louis, with its glittering lamps, soon came 
in sight. They must all change cars here, 
and as he lifted her to the platform, Ross 
Seyton had to throw his arm about the trem- 
bling girl to keep her on her feet. 

** You cannot go on,”’ he said. 

**T will go on! ” 
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The old positiveness! But there are some 
things even more positive than your will, 
June Rogan! With the first step she took 
the ringing came back to her ears, and she 
knew no more for hours. When she opened 
her eyes it was to find herself in a strange 
room and a strange bed, but with a pale 

‘ familiar-looking little woman rocking in a 
chair by her side. 

Mrs. Anderson!” she cried; ‘“‘ where 
are we? Where are all the rest?” 

‘We are in St. Louis, at a hotel, Miss 
June, but the Lord only knows where the 
rest are.” 

‘“* What am I doing here?” again cried 
June. 

‘*¢ You have been there in that very bed a 
week, Miss June,” said the imperturbable 
little woman; “ and this is the first sensible 
word you’ve spoken to my knowledge.” 

June sank back on her pillows with a 
groan, for she knew by weakness and giddi- 
ness that what the woman said was true. 

** But how came we here ?”’ she asked. 

sure I don’t know,’ said Mrs. An- 
derson. ‘The first thing I knew I found 
myself here, and that gentleman of yours 
was a telling me that if I would stay here, 
he would pay all expenses; and I stayed, and 
we’ve nursed you through.” 

June couldn’t talk any more. She was 
too weak, and mind and heart were too full. 
She could hardly think, and before she knew 
it was asleep; when she awoke a handsome 
motherly face was bending over her, and a 
kind finger laid on her lips. 

* Don’t talk, my dear,” said a gentle voice. 
**T am Mr. Seyton’s mother. I would have 
been here before this to-day if I could have 
gotten away. You are among friends, dear, 
for we have just discovered that your 
mother, whom you resemble very much, 
was once my dearest friend. So just rest 
easy, little girl; we will take care of you.” 

This was too much for June’s burdened 
heart, and she just laid her head on that 
motherly bosom and wept her trouble away. 

‘*O Mrs. Seyton,” she sobbed, “* how can 
I ever thank you?” 


“By not trying to emigrate again until 


you are able,’”’ was the smiling reply. We 
are going to let this good woman go on to 
her friends,” said Mrs. Seyton, turning gra- 
ciously toward Mrs. Anderson, who stood 
looking on at this scene with mouth and eyes 
wide open, and the camphor bottle in her 
hand. ‘ And we are going to take you to 
our own home as soon as you are able.” 

“ But I must go on, too,” said June, 
feebly, ‘when Iam able.” 

** Yes, dear, when you are able,” said the 
stately lady. ‘* But you must let me take 
care of your mother’s daughter until she is 
able to travel.” 

The next day Mrs. Anderson went on her 
way rejoicing in a new outfit for herself and 
her children, and more money than she had 
ever had in her life before, while our June 
was taken to the palace home of her mother’s 
friend. There was no daughter in that 
home, and Mrs. Seyton’s motherly heart 
yearned over this poor little waif so strangely 
adrift. But June wasn’t conquered yet. 
When health came back to her she an- 
nounced her determination to go on to the 
West, and “‘ pre-empt”’ her land still. The 
very first time she said this Mrs. Seyton left 
the room with her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and Ross, who was sitting near -her, looked 
up at her keenly. 

‘*So you are determined to take posses- 
sion of territory, little June?” 

You see they had grown strangely familiar 
in the last few weeks. 

** Yes,” she said, ‘‘ I am not going to give 
up this way, after all my bousting.” 

“*T don’t want you to, my darling! I 
glory in your spirit! But, June dear, there 
is a vast territory nearer to you than Kan- 
sas, that has been waiting many years for 
some one to take possession; and that ‘ some 
one’ is you. Will you take it, dear?” 

She understood him, if you don’t, reader, 
and of course this ‘* Woman’s Right Move- 
ment ’’ ended, as you have known it would 
ever since I introduced Ross Seyton to your 
notice, in a wedding; and the little bride is 
80 happy i in the possession of the royal es- 
tate in the heart of her true noble husband 
that she never says a word about emigrating. 


Sweet daughter of a stormy sire, 

Hoar Winter’s blooming child, delightful Spring! 
Whose unshorn locks with leaves 

And swelling buds are crowned.—Mrs. BARBAULD. 
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MOUNTAIN 


HE Mountain Lion of North America is 
one of the most dangerous of the 
wild animals which are found in the moun- 
tains of the Far West. Although called a 
lion, yet this animal bears no resemblance to 
the African lion except so far as its fierce- 
ness is concerned. It really belongs to the 
same family as the wild-cat or catamount, 
but is of much greater size, generally being 
about as large in body and limb as a full- 
grown sheep-dog. It is rarely seen in the 
vicinity of settlements, except driven thither 
by hunger, when it will attack cattle, sheep, 
horses, or poultry, and at times human be- 
ings. But, as a general thing, if not mo- 
lested it will not attack human beings; 
though, if wounded, there is no animal 
which will make a more desperate fight, re- 
gardless of consequences. It cannot be 
driven off fron an attack as long as life lasts; 
it must be killed to be beaten. Its chief 
peculiarity, is its cry, which the most experi- 
enced hunter has at times mistaken for the 
wail of a child in distress. This feature 
makes the beast more dangerous, especially 
if he should establish his lair in the vicinity 
of a settlement, because, unless a person is 
an old-timer, he will be deceived by that cry 
wherever he hears it. It is the most perfect 
imitation of a child’s wail of lament I ever 
heard, more perfect than the cleverest 
mimic could utter. 

Well do I remember the first time I ever 
heard it. On a winter’s night several years 
ago, while residing in an isolated place in the 
foot-hills, I was awakened by that cry. 
Without a second thought I bounded from 
my bed with the intention of finding the 
lost child. As I was opening the door the 
cry was repeated; this time it was plain and 
distinct, and apparently very near to the 
door. I searched’ the near vicinity thor- 
oughly, but failed to find any child in dis- 
tress, and was on the point of returning to 
my bed, when my attention was called to 
the fact that the watch-dog, one which had 
never failed to sound an alarm at the ap- 
proach of any person or animal in the night, 
had not in this instance barked, nor was he 
at his accustomed post near the door of the 
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house. But instead, I found him cowering 
in his kennel, apparently terror-stricken. 
This to me was inexplicable until the next 
morning, when I saw the tracks in the snow 
of the beast’s feet, larger than the footprints 
of any ordinary sized dog. 

At another time I had the opportunity of 
observing the effect on a horse when ridden 
near a mountain lion. It was late one night 
in the autumn. I was riding along a lonely 
mountain road, and when only about two 
miles from the town or mining camp, I 
heard the cry of the mountain lion. My 
horse at once showed fear and refused to 
move forward. His trembling was so in- 
tense that he fairly shook me in the saddle. 
To whip and spur he paid no attention. In- 
deed, it was only by the strongest effort that 
I could prevent him from turning and bolt- 
ing in the direction we had come from. A 
crashing in the brush a short distance in ad- 
vance of me increased the horse’s fear and 


.Testiveness to such an extent as almost to 


unhorse me. We both knew full well what 
the crashing meant; but I also was well sat- 
isfied that the beast would not trouble us, 
because I knew that only a short distance 
across the hill was a_ slaughter-house, 
whither I judged the terror of the mountains 
was journeying. Although quite a cold 
night, I found my horse sweating as freely 
because of its fright as if I had ridden on a 
dead run for miles. 

Another experience, and involuntary meet- 
ing with a mountain lion which I had one 
night when afoot, proved to me conclusively 
that although dangerous when wounded, it 
would not attack a man as a rule if not pro- 
voked. I was walking along an unfre-_ 
quented mountain trail about ten o’clock 
when I heard the lion’s cry in the woods not 
far from me. To say that I was nervons 
does not express my feelings, for 1 was 
scared, the more so because I was entirely 
unarmed. For the first time for years I had 
lent my trusty revolver, which by day always 
rested in its scabbard on my right hip, and 
by night was carefully placed under my pil- 
low. But there was no help for me; the 
road I was traveling led home, and although 
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the cry sounded in advance of me, yet I 
would rather walk on and run my chances 
with the lion, than retrace my steps, and 
hear the jeers and scoffs of my late compan- 
ions at what they and myself would consider 
an act of cowardice. Besides, the thought 
that his majesty might not be going to cross 
ay path at all was quite consoling. 

All doubt, however, on this subject was 
removed when the moon came out from be- 
hind a cloud, and almost at the same instant 
the lion sprang into the road from the brush 
not more than fifteen feet in front of me. 
Then all the stories I had heard about its 
ability to cover forty-five feet in one spring 
down an incline plane, and twenty-five feet 
on a level, flashed though my mind as I 
stood rooted to the spot with my eyes riveted 
on those of the intruder. Talk about balls 
of living fire! Why, I thought that lion’s 
eyes looked as large as two suns on a mid- 
summer day and equally as brilliant. It was 
only for a minute at most; but it seemed an 
hour before he turned in a very dignified 
manner and trotted up the side-hill. 

The largest mountain lion I ever saw was 
one killed by a hunter in the Black Hills, 
which measured seven feet from tip of nose 
to tip of tail, or over five feet and a half from 
tip of nose to root of tail. Miners and hunters 
fear meeting a grizzly or cinnamon bear less 
than the mountain lion, because of the lat- 
ter’s ability to spring such a long distance, 
and to climb trees as quickly asacat. Its 
jaws are very strong, and set with very 
sharp teeth; while its feet are armed with 
laws stronger, longer, and sharper than 
those possessed by any animal except it be 
the iiger or panther. 

Another animal seen on the western prai- 
ries which has a peculiarity in its cry, howl, 
or bark, whichever you like to call it, for it 
resembles all at once, is the cayote wolf. 
This animal is the direct opposite to the 
mountain lion in all its characteristics except 
its partiality for poultry. Neither is it pos- 
sessed of any of the savage qualities of the 
timber or gray wolf. It is really more like a 
fox both in nature and appearance and size, 
but gets its name of wolf because of the pe- 
culiar noise it makes. One of these animals 
when howling at night makes such a racket 
that a “‘tenderfoot’’? would be convinced 
there were a thousand of them round. When 
hungry, they will eneak into a camp at night 
and steal bacon or boots, bridles, or anything 
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made of leather. But the least movement 
will scare them away; they won’t even make 


& fight with a dog. 


On the plains and mountains we find three 
distinct varieties of wolves. First, the little 
cowardly cayote; next, the gray prairie wolf; 
and last, the brown gaunt timber wolf. The 
two last varieties have been known in ex- 
ceptional cases, when in large packs, to at- 
tack people; but usually they are content 
with committing depredations on sheep-folds 
and chicken roosts. In 1870, on the prairies 
in Western Kansas, I knew of cases where 
the gray wolves had followed calves and 
yearlings, and by jumping on their haunches 
and cutting the muscles of their hind-legs 
with their sharp fangs, dragged them down 
and killed many young stock-cattle. Every 
cowboy when in winter-quarters will be 
found provided with a good supply of strych- 
nine; and when they find the carcase of a 
calf or other creature killed by wolves, they 
poison the meat; and on the next night, 
when the pack come to finish their feast, 
many of them fall as prey to the cowboy’s 
poison, and their bodies being found on the 
morrow, are skinned. The hides of the gray 
and timber wolves are valuable, but those of 
the cayote are almost worthless. 

Nearly all the States and Territories pay a 
reward for killing wolves; and many hunters 
in years gone by used to live on the buffalo 
and cattle ranches all winter through, and 
give their entire attention to killing wolves 
for the bounty and value of their hides. 
The larger varieties will when wounded fight 
hard, and often fight dogs that pursue them, 
to the surrow of the dogs and their owners, 
for almost invariably they are killed because 
of the intense strength in the wolf’s jaws 
and extreme length of their fangs. _ In fight- 
ing, these wolves do not show any of the 
tenacity possessed by bulldogs, their method 
being a series of quick snaps as they attempt 
to escape from their pursuers. Rarely are 
wolves seen in the daytime, except the cay- 
ote; but the traveler will see many of these 
as he rides over the Western prairies. 
Wolves used to be found at night following 
in the trail of any buffalo that may have 
been mortally wounded by the hunters. 
When he drops to the ground, they attack 
the body and gorge themselves; returning to 
the feast every night as long as any meat is 
left on the bones of the carcase, or until 
they fall prey to poison. 
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JAMBE TORTILLEE. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


N the same ship, the Babu Botte-Lall- 
Seal, that had carried me to Cochin 
China and Formosa, as I have already re- 
lated for the entertainment of the readers of 
BALLOv’s MAGAZINE, and just four months 
after losing sight of the last named place, I 
rounded Cape Patani, on the eastern side of 
the Malay peninsula, and sailed into Patani 
Bay, where we anchored. The same cap- 
tain, our old acquaintance, Rackley, com- 
manded the ship; and the anchor had 
scarcely reached the bottom, when another 
‘old acquaintance of the reader stepped from 
a dingy, that had come alongside to our 
gangway ladder, up which he came with 
agility and jumped in on deck. It was our 
old friend Ram Chunder, and, as he reached 
the deck, he extended his hand and said, 
gaily:— 

Salam, sahib. I thought you’d never get 
in,” he added; ‘‘my dow could do better- 
than that.” 

*¢ Gan away with ye, mun; that owld thing 
canna’ sail with a skyow,’’ said Rackley 
tauntingly. 

*¢ Well, I’d like to see you, captain,” re- 
joined the Bengalese, ‘‘ beat her with a 
skow. No ‘ Geordy’ could ever sail as she 
does.” 

‘© T believe ye, my lad. I never saw one 
yet that could sail so slow.” 

‘* Well, you’re a privileged individual any 
way, skipper; and we’re willing you should 
have your own way and enjoy your own 
opinion.” 

If there is anything a North-country ship- 
master dislikes more than another, it is to be 
called a ‘‘ skipper,’’ which is a term that is 
generally applied, in the ports of the north 
of England, exclusively to the commanders 
of keels, as the lighters, used to convey coal 
on the River Tyne to vessels, are called. 
Hence Rackley looked savagely at Ram 
Chunder and for an instant seemed disposed 
to resent this, in his judgment, insulting 
speech. But his better nature prevailed; 
and he said, with a loud laugh:— 

‘“‘Gan away with ye—ye did no’ know 
what ye say. Ye’ve been amang the bloody 
Malays so much that ye’re nay better than 
they.” 


‘¢ Well, we won’t quarrel about it, skip- 

r 

‘‘ Skipper! Ye jest call me skipper again, 
an’ I’ll knock ye sowl out! ” 

Ram Chunder laughed merrily and said:— 

‘* Well, we’ll postpone that pastime till a 
more convenient season. We've all got 
something more important to do now.” 

And the Bengalese made a mock salam to 
Rackley; and; with well-feigned gravity, 
said :— 

‘¢ Keep cool, my good ‘ maister.’ ” 

‘“*Gan away! Ye imp of the devil, ye! ’’ 
roared Rackley. 

Ram Chunder with well-simulated fear 
hastened to the gangway; and, as he went, 
our good captain remarked to me:— 

‘¢T wish I had that lad’s temper—ye can- 
na’ mak’ him angry.” 

Ram Chunder sent his dingy back after 
haviag had some cooking utensils passed up 
from her to our vessel and allowing his cook 
sufficient time to board us. He then ad- 
dressed me:— 

‘* When shall we make a beginning, sir ?’’ 

“¢ At daylight, to-morrow morning,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘and we can talk the matter over 
this evening before ‘ turning in’.” 

‘¢ That will suit me exactly,’’ he said, and 
went forward to give his cook instructions. 

1 was here on this occasion for a special 
purpose: to visit the principal parts of the 
eastern side of the Malay peninsula from 
Patani northward as far as Bardia Island. 
My instructions were to ascertain what kind 
of a trading season we were likely to have 
the next year and how large a supply of 
goods would be needed to secure our share 
of the business. To do this I would have to. 
visit the different trading posts in a small 
vessel and let the Babu Botte-Lall-Seal pro- 
ceed to Saigon, where Ram Chunder’s as- 
sistant would give us a portion of her cargo, 


‘and return here to take in the remainder,. 


which we expected would be ready for us as. 
soon as I returned from the north. The 
most commodious and fastest of the small 
vessels of our fleet was the dow of Ram 
Chunder, and he had consequently been in- 
structed to meet me here, at Patani, and be 
prepared to accompany me in his dow and 
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render such assistance as I might require, 
which accounts for his presence at this time. 
I was, however, to go up to Patani in the 
dow with Ram Chunder, and bring down 
whatever produce might be ready for ship- 
ment; and the Babu Botte-Lall-Seal was not 
to leave for Saigon until after my return, 
which would be an absence of two days, at 
most. 

Among the things which Ram Chunder’s 
cook brought on board were a haunch of ven- 
ison with a number of partridges and green 
pigeons. He reserved enough of these for 
his master and handed the remainder over 
to the ship’s steward for our use. These 
good things were prepared for our dinner, 
which was to be at seven o’clock. Attwowe 
had ‘tiffin,’ composed of game, prawn 
curry and fruit; and Rackley, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he knew very well that the 
East Indian could not even take a drink of 
water from .us without breaking his caste, 
tried to induce him to eat with us. I was 
finally obliged to interfere, for our captain, 
who meant well, would otherwise have gone 
too far in his endeavors to make the Ben- 
galese reasonable. The latter had his tiffin 
served near the break of the poop, if his 
own utensils, and washed it down with 
water that his cook had brought on board in 
asmall breaker. We passed the remainder 
of the afternoon, after our luncheon, on 
deck and amused ourselves by looking with 
our glasses at the objects on the beach and 
the country crafts in the anchorage. Of the 
latter Ram Chunder’s was the most awk- 
ward and uninviting in appearance; and 
even the Malays, they who did not know 
her, found it difficult to repress a smile, when 
they looked at her ugly hull, with its sharp, 
tapering bow, that reached less than four 
feet above the water, while it broadened to 
the stern which extended above the surface 
of the bay more than ten feet, and looked 
like the galleries of an ancient line-of-battle 
ship. 

She’s an uncouth looking craft,’ said Ram 
Chunder, preceiving that I was scrutinizing 
her through my glass, “‘ but she’s got as fine 
@ run as you ever saw, and her lines under 
water are as perfect as human science could 
make them. She’s a good sea-boat; and 
you’ll find, when you get on board of her, 
that she’s roomy and comfortable. You 
never stepped on board of a better vessel of 
her size.” 

His laudation of his dow amused me, and 


I had to turn away to prevent him from per- 
ceiving the smile I was unable to repress. 

Time slipped away swiftly, with me at 
least; and, when dinner was announced, I 
was in a favorable condition to dispose of 
my full share of the unusually good meal 
that was provided for us: soupe Julienne, 
venison , partridges, pigeons stewed in claret, 
vegetables ad libitum and a dessert of fruit. 
The evening was passed pleasantly on the 
poop; and, before retiring, I decided, after 
consulting Ram Chunder, how to proceed 
the next day. His sub-trader at Patani had 
collected a sufficient quantity of bird’s-nests to 
make a paying remittance, and I concluded 
to bring them down for transhipment on 
board of our vessel and let Rackley proceed 
to Amoy to consign them for disposal to the 
Chinese, after which he could, on his way 
back, stop at Saigon for the first portion of 
our return cargo. 

Hence at daybreak I boarded the dow. 
As I approached her, she appeared even 
more uncouth than before to me, who had 
been accustomed to none but vessels that 
fulfilled more nearly the conditions, which, 
in my mind, were necessary to constitute a 


‘good, fast-sailing and comfortable craft. We 


boarded her near the bow, and I stepped on 
board from the Babu Botte-Lall Seal’s gig 
without the aid of a gangway ladder. But, 
when I sprang over her rail, I was agreeably 
surprised. Her deck was as white as scrub- 
bing and holy-stoning could make it; and, in 
spite of her shape, which violated all the ac- 
cepted principles of naval architecture, there 
was abundant evidence before my eyes to 
warrant me in concluding that she was all 
that Ram Chunder had declared her to be. 
I found the cabin roomy and furnished bet- 
ter than those of some yachts on board of 
which I had been; and I would not have 
asked for a nicer vessel to go in on such a 
cruise as that I was about to make. I knew 
her sailing qualities to be good, as she had 
sailed in company with us, on one —— 
from Cape Cambodia to Saigon. 

We got underweigh and exchanged cour- 
tesies with Rackley by dipping our colors 
as we passed, out of sight of the anchorage, 
up the Patani River. We had a fine wind 
and were abreast of Yarring in less than 
three hours, and two hours later we were 
anchored at Patani. 
from the bay to this place are low and lined 
with a thick growth of mangroves. When 
we disembarked I found the landing place 


The banks of the river > 
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good and not swampy as I had expected. 
The bank is bold and, after we had disem- 
barked, the dow was hauled in and made 
fast to trees that grew near the water’s edge. 
The nearest buildings were those of Ram 
Chunder’s trader’s factory, and thither we 
went. I found the factory in good condi- 
tion. The trader stationed there was a 
Siamese, who appeared to be intelligent and 
shrewd, and who, Ram Chunder informed 
me, had never failed to pay his account. 
He met us at the entrance to the enclosure 
within which the factory’s buildings stood 
- and led us at once to the one set apart for 
his use. We seated ourselves and Ram 
Chunder asked :— 

Where’s Jambe Tortillee? ”’ 

‘“‘He’s taking care of the bird’s-nests. 
I had some stolen from me the other day. 
So I got Jambe Tortillee to go up there and 
watch them. Everything is safe that he has 
charge of.” 

‘Well, you won’t want him any more 
now,I suppose. I am going to take him 
with me to Bardia.” 

‘“*Oh, I need him all the time,” replied 
the Siamese; ‘‘ but, of course, I can do with- 
out him, if you want him.”’ 

‘* That’s what lmean. I know he’s use- 
ful, wherever a watchman is needed. But 
I think you can get along without him now. 
I shall need him where we are going. In 
the meantime get your bird’s-nests down here 
for shipment as quickly as possible. I want 
to go right away again.”’ 

‘* Very good, sir. I will send coolies up 
at once to bring them down. Jambe Tor- 
tillee will look after them and keep them at 
work.” 

‘** Give sahib’s cook what he wants for his 
master’s dinner. I'll see you again pres- 
ently.” 

The Siamese withdrew, engaged some 
coolies and sent them to the bird’s-nest 
store to bring its contents down to the dow 
under the direction of Jambe Tortillee, to 
whom a messenger was sent to inform him 
what he was required to do. 

I listened to this conversation between 
the Siamese and the East Indian with curi- 
osity. Who was Jambe Tortillee and why 
had he been thus named: ‘ Twisted Leg”? 
He was evidently an Anamese whom Ram 
Chunder had in some way become connected 
with at Saigon, and who had on account ofa 
peculiarity been so called by the French 
traders of that place. 


‘¢ And who is Jambe Tortillee ?” I there- 
fore asked Ram Chunder as soon as his sub- 
trader had left us. ; 

‘*Oh, he’s a nondescript. I can only tell 
you that he is an Anamese, whom I feel 
obliged to provide for. He saved my life once 
at the risk of his own. I’)l tell you all about 
it one of these days. I haven’t time now. 
We shall soon have to go out to weigh those 
bird’s-nests. They are stored only a mile 


away, and the coolies will soon be here with 


their first load. Jambe Tortillee will come 
with the last load; and you’ll see that worthy, 
who, notwithstanding his repulsive appear- 
ance, is the most faithful servant I ever 
had.” 

The coolies returned from their first trip, 
each bearing on his head a large gunny bag 
full of nests. We weighed them; and, as 
fast as each cooly placed his load on the 
scales, he returned for another. While 
waiting for the next lot, we had the bags 
emptied and carefully culled their contents, 
taking out all the unmerchantable nests, 
which we bagged by themselves to be sold at 
a lower price. These delicacies, which are 
the delight of Chinese epicures, resemble 
the swallows’ nests which are familiar to all 
of us. The swifts of the Malay peninsula 
are the builders of these nests, the different 
portions of which are made to adhere to- 
gether by a secretion of the salivary glands 
of these birds, that rapidly hardens as it 
dries on exposure to the air into a substance 
resembling isinglass. 

The last load was down before sunset. 
We weighed and culled it; and, when we 
had concluded and were about to go indoors 
to prepare for our dinner, Ram Chunder 
called :— 

Jambe Tortillee! 

Out, mon maitre.” 

‘When you have finished what you are 
doing, come to me,’’ said the East Indian in 
French, which he could speak like a Parisian 


and which Jambe Tortillee, as I afterwards . 
learned, understood as well as he did his na- 


tive tongue, though his manner of speaking 
it was no better than that of other Anamese, 
who had had sufficient intereourse with the 
French traders to enable them to understand 
and, after their fashion, speak the language 
of the courts. 

When the last load of nests came down, I 
was so busily engaged as to forget all about 
Jambe Tortillee and, consequently, had not 
looked for him. But Ram Chunder, when 
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he addressed him, as we were returning to 
his sub-trader’s house, reminded me of the 
nondescript, and I had waited with increased 
curiosity for the moment when he would, in 
obedience to his master, present himself at 
our temporary quarters. 

When we had made ourselves presentable 
by washing the dust off of our bodies and 
donned clean shirts, which we wore unbut- 
toned and with the sleeves rolled up, our 
dinners were served, Ram Chunder’s at one 
end of the piazza and mine at the other. 
Our respective cooks waited upon us; and 
we were near enough to converse in ordinary 
tones and at the same time far enough apart 
to prevent our cooks from coming into con- 
tact, which would have broken the caste of 
Ram Chunder’s and made it necessary for a 
second meal to be prepared by another cook 
for the Bengalese. 

We sat down at our tables at the same 
time and, just as my soup was handed to me, 
Ram Chunder rose and walked from his table 
towards the entrance. He had seen Jambe 
Tortillee through the open door and went 
therefore to meet him and thus prevent him 
from approaching too near the table. 

** Moi ici, mon maitre,’ said Jambe Tor- 
tillee, in his peculiar French, as he reached 
the threshold. 

I looked towards the door to see this indi- 
vidual, who had received so uncommon a 
name as Jambe Tortillee. He was indeed a 
nondescript. I never saw his like and can- 
not describe him so as to give the reader a 
correct conception of his appearance. In 
comparison with the other Anamese I had 
seen, he was uglier and more misshapen; he 
was shorter, and his tawny complexion was 
darker, his skin thicker and his forehead 
lower; his skull was more depressed at the 
top and better developed at the sides, and he 
was more like a chimpanzee; his face was 
flatter, his cheek bones protruded more, and 
his nose was so nearly flush with the rest 
of his face, and so diminutive, as to be 
scarcely perceptible; and his nostrils, conse- 
quently, were like two circular punctures 
over his upper lip, which was, like his lower 
one, thick, and also turned up so as to re- 
veal his upper teeth and gum, the former 
blackened and the latter partially destroyed 
by the constant use of betel nut, areca nut, 
and lime; his neck was shorter, his shoulders 
sloped more and his thick-set body was pro- 
portionably larger and less supple; his pelvis 
was larger and the separation of the upper 


part of the femora was so great as to make 
his lower limbs appear like the fore legs of a 
bull dog; his big toes were separated from 
the rest so much more than those of his fel- 
lows as to attract even their attention, and 
he toed-in so that, when he moved about, he 
waddled like a duck. 

Such was the being who was called Jambe 
Tortillee, and who had just announced him- 
self by saying:— 

‘* Moi ici, mon maitre,’’—me here, master. 


‘Yes, I see you are,’? Ram Chunder said. ~ 


‘* Have you brought everything away from 
above ?” 

‘¢ Yes, master.”’ 

‘* Well, get ready now to come with me.”’ 

Me ready, master.” 

“Very well, then. We are going as far 
as Sawee Bay and Bardia Island.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, master; I understand. You want 
me to do same as before ? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes; and I shall leave you there until 1 
am ready to go to Saigon.” 

Very good, master; ”’ and the repulsive 
being made a salam like an East Indian, and 
withdrew. 

Ram Chunder resumed his place at his 
table and we both ate silently. He, doubt- 
less, meditated upon the possibilities of the 
next season’s trade, and I thought of the 
strange but faithful human animal who had 
just left us. That Ram Chunder, who was 
refined and abhorred everything that was. 
unclean, should consider it to be his duty to 
provide for this creature, who had, as he 
said, saved his life at the risk of his own, did 
not surprise me. But I could not under- 
stand how he, who was so careful not to de- 
file himself by touching unclean things, 
could have a servant about him whom he 
could uot touch without breaking his caste, 
At length, I asked:— 

** How is it, Ram Chunder, that you, who 
cannot tolerate anything that savors the 
least of coarseness, and are so particular 
about your caste, can have this Jambe Tor- 
tillee about you ?” 

** Tt does seem strange to you, no doubt,”’ 
he replied with a bland smile, “‘ for 1 could 
do him as much good by leaving him at Sai- 
gon and allowing him his rations. But he 
is as faithful as the best of dogs, and would. 
not hesitate to lay down his life to protect. 
my property and person. I often need some 
one to leave here and there in charge of prod- 
uce, and he makes an excellent watchman. 
That is the reason why I keep this fellow, 
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who, in spite of regular and frequent bath- 
ing, always looks filthy, and whom it would 
be self-polution for me to allow to come in 
contact with my garments, about me. I 
could not replace him; and I love him as one 
loves his dog.”’ 

The next morning the wind was south and 
we desired to take advantage of it to return 
to the bay. Hence a sufficient number of 
coolies was employed to ship our bird’s-nests 
in season for us to start with the commence- 
ment of the ebb tide. We breakfasted at 
ten; and when the tide had stopped flowing 
and commenced to ebb, we were on board of 
the dow and sailing down stream with the 
wind nearly aft. Jambe Tortillee lounged 
on deck, forward of the mast; and our Malay 
sailors gave him a wide berth. They feared 
him, for they believed him to have dealings 
with evil spirits; and the same was true of 
all others where we went. The Siamese 
could not be made to believe that such a 
shaped creature as he was wholly human; 
and he was considered by them to be a sort 
of composite creation, half man, half devil. 
This, of course, enhanced his value as a 
servant. 

We reached the bay and boarded the Babu 
Botte-Lall-Seal in due time. Rackley was 
impatient to be off. At daybreak, the next 
morning, the dow was hauled alongside and 
we commenced, or rather attempted to com- 
mence, to tranship the nests. The dow had 
scarcely been made fast to us, when Jambe 
Tortillee climbed up on the side, jumped in 
on deck, and waddled to the waist. 

Rackley started and stared at him. 

Wee, mun! what’s all that?” he asked, 
in a tone that denoted both fright and as- 
tonishment. 

And he continued to look at the strange 
apparition on his deck; and Jambe Tortillee, 
unmindful of the effect of his appearance on 
board, stationed himself at the rail, on the 
starboard side and a little forward of the 
main swifter, to urge the Malays of the dow 
to ‘‘ bear a hand” in passing up her load. 
The serang looked at him steadily for a few 
moments and backed slowly away; and the 
first tindal retreated forward. The Lascars 
hastened to the other side of the deck, and 
all hands gazed steadily at the misshapen 
fellow. 

‘¢ What’s all that ?’’ Rackley asked again, 
addressing me. 

*¢ What’s all what ?”’ replied I. 

That what-is-it, there.” 


*¢ That! that’s a man, of course. It’s one 
of Ram Chunder’s servants.” 

“* Well, well, I wud never tak’ that for a 
mun. I wud no’ have him on board over 
night for the world. God help the mun with 
a servant like that! ”’ 

‘* Well, let’s make a beginning,” I said, 
seeing that there was no one standing by 
to receive the dow’s cargo. 

The serang raised his pipe to his lips to 
“‘turn the men to,’’ but dropped it again. 
He turned to the captain and declared that it 
would be useless to try to make the men 
labor as long as the devil remained on 
board. 

Rackley in despair appealed to Ram Chun- 
der. 

“Get that —— of yours out of this ship 
before I knock his soul out! ”’ 

Jambe Tortillee in obedience to his master 
lowered himself down over the side to the 
dow’s deck by means of the end of the main 
clew garnet. 

‘¢ Now you’ve no longer the devil on board 
let’s ‘ turn to,’” said the East Indian with 
his peculiar laugh. 

The serang piped the Lascars to, and the 
transhipment of the bird’s-nest commenced 
and continued briskly until they had all been 
transferred to the hold of the Babu Botte- 
Lall-Seal. I gave Rackley his final instruc- 
tions and boarded the dow with Ram Chun- 
der. Half an hour later we both sailed out 
of the bay and, exchanging the usual cour- 
tesies, we proceeded to the northward for an 
offing, while Rackley rounded Cape Patani 
and steered to the westward and southward. 

We had the wind on the quarter, and the 
dow, which was in good ballast trim, glided 
through the water with a speed that as- 
tonished even the East Indian. Jambe Tor- 
tillee waddled about and coiled the ropes, 
and our Malays allowed him plenty of room; 
for, although they did not have the same 
dread of him as Rackley’s Lascars, they 
avoiced him as one with whom it would not 
be wise to be familiar. Jambe Tortillee 
was well aware of and seemed to enjoy the 
aversion which they had for him; and when- 
ever they gathered together, he would walk 
leisurely toward them and they would scatter 
over the deck. He would then walk back, 
with a chuckle, to his favorite place at the 
rail to gaze at the water with a thoughtful 
expression on his monkey-like countenance. 

Our passage was pleasant and we had all 
the wind we wished. We passed round the 
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northern end of Tantalam Island and went 
to Tabing on the mainland. ‘Thence we 
passed back again to the gulf and proceeded 
to Lamcolam Pook and into Lacon Bight to 
call at a recently established trading post to 
which the trade of Ligor came. From this 
post we continued northward, round Devil’s 
Point and through Samuie Strait to Bandon 
Bight where, at another new post, Ram Chun- 
der had a sub-trader stationed. After a de- 
lay of one day here, we sailed to Koh Kah- 
ten, Koh Samnie, Koh Pennan and from the 
latter island across the Tan Passage to Sawee 
Bay and Bardia Island. My limits will not 
permit me to do more than mention these 
places. We remained three days at Bardia; 
and Ram Chunder concluded not to leave 
Jambe Tortillee there as he had intended. 
We got underweigh to return, direct, to 
Patani Bay. The wind was light; and, when 
half way across Sawee Bay, Ram Chunder 
and I, who were engaged in comparing notes, 
were startled by a piercing cry. We sprang 
to our feet and saw Jambe Tortillee, who, in 
some unaccountable way, had fallen over- 
board, beating the water vigorously and 
shouting wildly to frighten away a white 
shark, that was near him. In an instant 
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Ram Chunder threw off his turban and 
bournous, tore off his breeches, and leaped 
over the side. I luffed the dow up into the 
wind and hove her to, as quickly as I could, 
and the dingy was dropped into the water 
and manned. But it was too late. The 
shark had caught Jambe Tortillee by the 
waist with his powerful jaws and dragged 
him down out of sight. Ram Chunder was 
pulled into the dingy and brought back to 
the dow. After regaining the deck he gazed 
at the spot where the misshapen creature 
had disappeared; tears trickled down his 
cheek, and clasping his hands, he ejaculated 
feelingly:— 

‘Poor fellow! I'll never have another 
friend so devoted as you.” 

We were back in Patani Bay a week be- 
fore Rackley, who finally arrived with a full 
cargo, all furnished by Ram Chunder’s as- 
sistant, which was very satisfactory to the 
East Indian whose commission was swelled 
to a higher figure than he had expected, and 
gratifying to me, who had not hoped for 
more than half a cargo from Saigon. Ram 
Chunder proceeded to the last named place 
in his dow and I returned to Calcutta in the 
Babu Botte-Lall-Seal. We never again met. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 
A GALLANT DEFENCE. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


MONG those who early sought the great 
wilderness, which stretched away 
from the banks of the “‘ Beautiful River,” 
unbroken in its immensity until it heard the 
steady beat of the settler’s axe echoing along 
the shores of the great lakes, was a young 
man by the name of Paul Hersey, his wife, 
and two children—a boy of five and a girl of 
two years of age. Launching a stout canoe, 
that contained, besides himself and family, 
and their household effects, a youth of sev- 
enteen, Hiram Joy by name, who had vol- 
unteered to try with them what the wilder- 
ness had in store, they floated down the 
Ohio, until they reached a point where a 
settlement had been made, and where before 
starting, they had made up their minds to 
disembark. 
Tarrying here for a day only, they made 


' up their household goods into a couple of 


large packs, and, shouldering them, the next 
morning they bade the family with whom 
they had tarried good-by, and bent their 
steps over the border wilderness, that was 
thronged with untold dangers. 

A dozen miles through the unbroken 
forest was no slight distance to be got over, 
burdened as they were by the packs, and the 
care of the two children, and it was not un- 
til the sun was going down behind the tree- 
tops, that they reached the bank of a small 
stream, where they encamped for the night, 
with the intention of penetrating still deeper 
into the heart of the forest on the morrow. 
When morning came, so bright and beauti- 
fnl, with the joyous songs of the birds in the 
trees filling their ears with melody, they 
were so well pleased with the spot that they 
determined to locate there; so a rude hut 
was quickly constructed, to answer the pur- 
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pose of a home until a stout, commodious 
cabin could be erected, that in a measure 
would protect them alike from the storms 


and the savages, who, although at that time 


at peace with the whites, were at any mo- 
ment liable to commence open hostilities. 

Both Paul and Hiram went to work witha 
will in the construction of the cabin, and 
even Mrs. Hersey found jime at intervals, 
aside from cooking their meals and caring 
for the children, to assist them in their 
labors, and in less time than they had ex- 
pected, it was completed to their satisfaction, 
and they had taken possession, and had be- 
gun the daily routine of backwoods life, 
which consisted in each day making as large 
an opening as possible in the forest. 

Early one October morning, Paul and 
Hiram set out for the settlement, in order to 
purchase and bring home some articles of 
household necessity that they found them- 
selves unable to do longer without. Paul 
had intended to have left Hiram at home to 
keep his wife and children company, and to 
offer what little protection he could in case 
danger should menace them in any form; 
but to this Mrs. Hersey made objection. 
The load he was to bring on his return was 
heavier than he ought to carry, and Hiram 
should share the burden with him. She was 
not afraid to stay alone until they should re- 
turn, and she declared that uniess she had 
her way in this, she should think he con- 
sidered her wanting in that amount of cour- 
age necessary in the wife of a pioneer. 
Somewhat against his will and betier judg- 
ment, Paul consented that Hiram should ac- 
company him; and, kissing his wife and chil- 
dren, he bade them good-by, promising to 
be home by nightfall. 

Standing in the doorway, with her young- 
est child in her arms and the other by her 
side, Mrs. Hersey watched her husband and 
his companion until they were hidden from 
sight in the depths of the forest, and then, 
with an undefined fear that oppressed her, 
now that she was alone with her children, 
she went about her usual avocations, after 
charging the boy not to wander by any 
means away from the vicinity of the cabin. 

Since noon, the fear of some terrible 
danger impending over their heads had 
weighed down her spirits, and had made her 
nervous, and suspicious of any sound that 
might come from outside the cabin. With 
each passing moment, this presentiment of 
danger grew upon her, until it seemed as 


though she could not struggle through the 
hours that remained before she could in 
reality look for their return. 

_ Her little girl, growing tired and sleepy, 
began to be fretful, and taking her in her 
arms, she seated herself to hush her to sleep. 
The boy was playing just outside the door, 
with sticks and stones, building a fort, and 
from where she sat, she could get a glimpse 
of him, as he went to and fro, gathering 
materials for his work. Once she thought 
of calling him to her side, but then she 
chided herself for being so nervous, for he 
was as safe where he was as he would be in 
the cabin. 

The fretful sobs of thé*child grew less fre- 
quent, as sleep came to its relief, and at last 
they were hushed entirely, and, with a prow 
look and the bestowal of a kiss, the mother 
rose to place her upon the bed. Bending 
over her, with her back to the door, she lost 
sight of her boy. At that moment a thrill 
shot through her heart, as she heard him ut- 
ter a cry of terror, and call upon her name, 
and, glancing about, to her horror and dis- 
may, she saw the boy struggling in the grasp 
of a painted savage, who, with an awful 
scowl upon his hideous countenance, was 
whirling his tomahawk above his head, 
threatening to bury it in his brain, did he 
not cease his cries. 

Spell-bound with terror, the mother stood 
for a moment, incapable of moving hand or 
foot; but the shrieks of her boy calling for 
her woke her at last, and forgetting aught 
else save her child, she sprang from the 
cabin, to where he was still struggling in ~ 
grasp ‘of the savage. 

‘For the love of God, spare my child! ’’ 
cried the mother, in anguish, as she caught 
her boy by the shoulder, and struggled to 
tear him from the grasp of thesavage. ‘‘We 
have always been friendly to your people,’’ 
she went on, appealingly, ‘‘and many is the 
time they have found shelter here. Surely 
you will not have the heart to harm us who. 
have always used you well.” 

There was no reply to this, except an ex- 
pressive grunt, and if he understood a word 
of the appeal, he did not show it on his face. 

‘“*Red man hungry. White woman give 
him something to eat, and he let him go.”’ 
And, suiting the action to the word, he re- 
leased his hold upon the child, who clung to 
his mother for protection. 

‘¢ You shall have the best I can get,”’ ex- 
claimed the mother, pressing the child in 
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close embrace, as if she would shield him 
from the danger she felt yet menaced them. 

With the child clinging to the skirts of 
her dress, and almost frantic with terror 
which she could not allay, Mrs. Hersey 
passed into the cabin, the savage close be- 
hind her, with his snake-like eyes watching 
her every motion. Had it not been that her 
life, and the lives of those dearer to her than 
her own, depended upon her exertions, she 
would never bave been able to hide her 
alarm as well as she did, while she set out 
the table, and placed upon it what she had 
prepared for her husband and Hiram when 
they should return. This done, she signified 
that he was to take his seat there, which in- 
timation he accepted with an expressive 
grunt of satisfaction. 

Those were anxious moments to the 
mother, and her heart sank within her when 
she thought of the meal being concluded. 
Would he take his departure then, and leave 
them in peace, or had their fate been only 
suspended in the balance for a moment? 

At last he was satisfied, and rose from the 
table. The heart of the mother stood still, 
for now had come the critical moment. Oh 
joy! he was moving towards the door. He 
would leave them unharmed; and she uttered 
a half-suppressed cry of thankfulness. Over 
the threshold he passed, and out to the spot 
where the boy had been at play when he 
came upon him. Here for a moment he 
paused, then wheeled about, and with qnick 
steps approached the cabin. Mrs. Hersey 
had watched his every movement, and she 
saw him turn, with the same look upon his 
face that she had seen when he bent above 
her boy, with the deadly tomahawk upraised 
above his head. Suddenly, as the thought 
of this new danger had come to her, she 
sprang from her seat on the bedside, and 
closed the door, but not a moment too soon, 
for, as if the savage had divined her inten- 
tion, his glittering tomahawk circled in the 
air for a moment, and the next was buried 
in the stout oaken door that had swung so 
far to as to receive it, instead of the mark it 
had started for. A moment more, and the 
savage had thrown his whole weight against 
it, but he was too late. The door was in its 
place, and the trembling’hands of Mrs. Her- 
sey held it firmly secured. 

A howl of rage and disappointment broke 
from the throat of the savage, when he 
found he was thus thwarted at gaining an 
entrance, and an easy conquest over his 


intended victims. The door was set firmly 
in its place, and resisted all his efforts to 
move it an inch from its position. Sud- 
denly he seemed to remember that the one 
window the cabin contained was open, and 
he sprang round the corner to that, only to 
find that his late hostess was there before 
him, and that the aperture was securely 
closed by a stout oaken shutter fitted for 
that purpose. Another howl told the pale 
but determined woman within that he was 
baffled in this, and an expression of thank- 
fulness fell from her lips, as she bestowed a 
caress upon each of her children lying upon 
the bed beside her, where she had bidden 
them remain quiet, the younger having been 
awakened by the efforts of the- savage upon 
the door. 

That the savage would seek to gain an en- 
trance in some manner she had no doubt, 
but she would be on her guard, and now, 
protected as she was by the walls of the 
cabin, she felt that she was a match for him. 
Her husband had taken his rifle along with 
him, but there was his axe in the corner, 
and she knew that if the want came, she 
could make a good defence with it. To 
keep the savage at bay until her husband 
should return, or he give up the siege, was 
what she had nerved herself to do, and she 
did not mean to fail. 

The savage made one or two more at- 
tempts upon the window, but they were of 


no effect; and then he returned to the door, © 


and for a few moments the blows of his 
tomahawk rained thick and fast upon it, as 
if it were his intention to cut his way into the 
room. But these sounds gave Mrs. Hersey’ 
little uneasiness, for she knew that he had a 
greater task than he counted on, did he ex- 
pect to cut his way through before the re- 
turn of her husband. He, too, seemed to 
have soon arrived at the same opinion, for 
the blows ceased, and although she strained: 
her ears to catch the least sound from with- 
out, itwasin vain. A perfect silence reigned 
about the cabin. 

A half-hour went past, and still the silence: 
continued unbroken by the sound of a hu- 
man being, and the pale but resolute woman 
within began to indulge in the hope that 
their enemy had given up the attempt upon 
their lives, and had departed. The sun was 
just going down. Already it was shining 
low on the treetops, and in a short time she 
might look for her husband’s return. 

Suddenly a slight sound beneath the floor 
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of the cabin caused her to start. It was re- 
peated, and a deadly fear took possession of 
her heart. A small cellar, yet large enough 
for their use at present, had been dug be- 
neath the cabin, and into it the savage had 
dug his way from the outside; and now she 
knew what it was that caused the noise she 
had once or twice heard upon the outside, 


like the scratching of a dog against the logs. . 


There was a scratching sound along the 
under sides of the planks that composed the 
floor, and she knew that it was the savage 
feeling his way along to the little trap-door, 
which, without doubt, he had noticed while 
in the cabin. 

There was not a moment to lose, and, ris- 
ing from the bed, she noiselessly approached 
the corner of the room where her husband’s 
axe was standing, and then, with it grasped 
firmly in her hands, she made her way, in a 
like manner, to the door that opened into 


the cellar. She was not a moment too soon, 
for already the hand of the savage was upon 
it, and it was thrown upward with all the 
strength he possessed, while he half emerged 
from the aperture at the same moment; but 
the act was fatal to him. The uplifted axe 
descended, and with a horrid, crashing 
sound, was buried in his skull, and he fell 
back into the cellar, a hideous, lifeless mass. 

With trembling hands, Mrs. Hersey let 
the door back in its place, and then she fold- 
ed her children again in her arms; and, ten 
minutes later, with what joy may be readily 
conceived, she answered the hail of her hus- 
band, demanding admittance. He had re- 
turned and they were safe from further harm. 

Until she had raised the trap-door, and 
shown him what lay beneath, he could hardly 
credit the story she told; then he clasped her 
in his arms, and declared he had the bravest 
wife in all the Western world. 


CORN-COBS. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


HE cornfields were beautiful in the sum- 
mer, the leaves on the stalks grew as 
long and green as they could, and the yel- 
low silk hung like wavy skeins of floss. The 
sun and rain and pure air had been good 
friends—this the cornfields knew, and they 
rustled thankfully whenever they had a 
chance. But the growing ears on which the 
little pearly kernels were clustered were all 
wrapt up so close and warm in their soft 
green husks that they saw and heard noth- 
ing at‘all of the great fair world—they only 
slept and grew. Life had not begun to mean 
much to them. 

But it meant something when harvest time 
came. That was like a great revolution. 
The tall stalks were cut down and carried 
away, it was their time of humility; but the 
ripe, full ears were stripped of their shelter- 
ing husks, saw the light of day for the first 
time, and were made of great importance. 
Whenever one of them happned to be a red 
ear, then there was an excitement indeed, 
which the corn did not understand at all. 

At last the husking was over, and then all 
the ears of corn were heaped up in a great 
cart, and carried away to be stored in the 


large, unused room over the farmhouse 
kitchen. There they were tumbled down on 
the foor and left to meditate. The kernels 
felt no pride, and the cobs no shame, for they 
did not know yet that one was any better 
than the other, and so they lay there peace- 
fully together. 

But by and by, on rainy days, the farmer’s 
men would come up-stairs sometimes to shell 
corn, and all the kernels they were careful 
to put in the big bushel measure, but the 
cobs were thrown over in the corner, any- 
where to get them out of the way, and 
sometimes they were trodden upon and 
broken. 

** John,” said one of the men, one day, 
*‘you’ll have to carry all the corn we’ve 
shelled over to the mill to-morrow, and when 
the meal comes we shall have some grand 
johnny-cakes for breakfast.”’ 

The corn listened, and every kernel felt a 
secret joy in its heart, for, although they did 
not know what the mill was nor what should 
befall them there, nor even what johnny- 
cakes were, yet still they felt that they were 
of importance in the world, and were to 
meet with great adventures. 
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But the cobs over in the corner felt dis- 
comfited, and whispered to one another:— 

‘* What will be done with us ? Are we not 
worth anything at all ?”’ ‘ 

Yes, they were worth something, for pres- 
ently they heard John say that when all the 
chips were gone, he would take the cobs 
down and keep them in the wood-box to 
kindle a fire with. 

** And that will be the end of us,” said 
some of the cobs, sadly, for they lay close by 
a knothole where they could look down into 
the kitchen, and had often noticed that when 
the chips went into the fire they never came 
out again. Then the cobs felt very much 
dispirited, all except one of the eldest, and 
he said to the rest encouragingly:— 

Never mind, my friends, let us try todo 
all the good we can in the world, even if it is 
only to kindle the fire! ”’ 

The next day all the corn that was shelled 
went away to the mill, and all the corn that 
was not shelled felt that it would not have to 
wait long before its own day of glory would 
come also. But the cobs lay humbly in the 
corner, and only tried to keep out of the 
way. They felt as if life had no possible joy 
in store for them, and such a feeling is de- 
pressing even to a corn-cob. 

But by and by they heard steps coming up- 
stairs, not the heavy tread of the farmer or 
his men, but-little pattering, uneven steps 
that seemed to find it very hard work to 
climb, and little voices were whispering and 
laughing together. Then the door flew open 
and in came the farmer’s two twin children, 
Willie and Katy, blue-eyed, curly-headed 
darlings, only six years old. They were on 
a voyage of discovery, and all ready for play 
and frolic. 

They ran up and down across the floor, 
they peeped out of the windows, they found 
the knothole in the board, and dropped two 
or three kernels down through it into the 
kettle of hot water on the stove, and then 
finding themselves right in the heap of cobs 
they began to build houses. Hurrah! the 
cobs began to feel light-hearted, something 
grand was happening to them at last. 

Do you know how to build houses of cobs? 
They are better than blocks. First you lay 
down two about five inches apart, and then 
two more just the other way across them, 
and so on two by two, till the house is about 
eight cobs high, and then you lay the roof 


and put on the chimney. Or you can make 
the house larger, with four rooms, each hav- 
ing a cob wall, or you can build the whole 
thing a great deal higher and call it a church 
ora monument. Willie and Katy did every- 
thing that could be done; they played there 
all the afternoon, and built a village with 
one street, and six houses each side of the 
street, and a meeting-house, a store and a 
schoolhouse. Each of the three rag-babies 
had a house to itself, and in the schoolhouse 
Willie put the eldest cob, who was very tall, 
and made him stand up straight as if he were 
hearing lessons. Then he put a big cob in 
the store behind the counter, and a little cob 
in front whose mother had sent him to buy 
raisins. Then Katie put two cobs to live in 
every house, and named them after her 
aunts and uncles, and cousins. Ah, now 
indeed the cobs felt that they were of impor- 
tance in the world, and it was even a great 
deal better than being made into johnny- 
cakes. After all, there is some happiness in 
store for everybody. 

And there the children played all the 
afternoon. They made the cob ladies visit 
each other, and sent the cob children to 
school. There was no end to the fun, and 
when the farmer’s wife came up to call her 
little ones to supper, and saw their wonder- 
ful village full of inhabitants, she smiled 
kindly, and said the cobs should be left there 
for them to play with all winter, and she 


would not use one of them for kindling, and © 


that made the little ones very happy. 

“There, do you hear that?” said the 
eldest cob, to his scholars. ‘‘See what won- 
derful good fortune has come to us! ”’ 

And the cobs were all glad at heart. Why 
not? Were they not a village? were they 
not people with names? and did they not 
give tea-parties, and go to meeting, and send 
their children to school? For all sortg of 
delightful adventures came to them while the 
farmer’s children played with them, and at 
night when Katy and Willie were fast asleep, 
and the moon shone in on the old room over 
the kitchen, who knows what wonderful 
times the cobs had, and what histories their 
lives were! 

And so their use and happiness came to 
them. I think myself it was delightful, and 
a thousand times better than lying dolefully 
in one corner, wishing they could go to mill 
and be made into johnny-cakes! 
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VELVET CREAM.—Three pints of milk, whites 
of six eggs, half a box of gelatine; sweeten the 
cream and beat to a froth; dissolve the gelatine 
in a cup of hot water, and when lukewarm add 
the cream and eggs; stir till smooth; line a mold 
with sponge cake, then pour in the mixture. 


Tapioca Cup Puppine.—An even table- 
spoonful of tapioca soaked for two hours in one 
cupful of milk; add to this the yolk of one egg, 
a dessertspoonful of sugar, a pinch of salt, and 
bake in a cup fifteen minutes; the quantity can 
be increased, but should be cooked in cups. This 
is a very delicate pudding for invalids. 


To CoLor FrostinG.—Pink: A little red jelly 
or preserve juice, cranberry syrup or cochineal, 
stirred into ordinary frosting, colors a pretty pink. 
Yellow: Cut an orange in halves and soak the 
yellow part of the rind in the juice; put it in a 
thin muslin bag and squeeze it through the mus- 
lin} the juice will be colored by the rind; stir it 
into ordinary frosting. The whitest icing is made 
by adding lemon juice to the egg and sugar. 


PUREE OF PEAS.—Shell half a peck of green 
peas, wash the shells, and put them in the soup 
kettle with plenty of cold water; boil them until 
tender; strain and throw away the pods; in this 
water put your peas, with a tablespoonful of 
sugar and a sprig of mint; boil them half an 
hour and press them through a colander into 
your soup, of which there should be three pints; 
rub together one tablespoonful of butter and two 
of flour, and stir them into the boiling soup; add 
salt and pepper to taste, and when ready to serve 
pour in a cupful of rich new milk. 


BALTIMORE APPLE BREAD.—Make a nice 
‘dough for sweet rusks, as they are known in New 
England, or buns, as they are known elsewhere; 
when this dough is very light, roll it out into 
two good-sized cakes about half an inch thick, 
and spread one with stewed apples, place the 
other over it, and let it rise for half an hour, 
then bake in a good oven. As soon as it is done 


spread some stewed apples over the top, add 


plenty of sugar, bits of butter and nutmeg, and 
set the cake back in the oven for the sugar to 
form a coating; serve hot or cold. 


THE UsE oF CoFFEE.—It is asserted by men 
of high professional ability that when the system 
needs stimulant nothing equals a cup of fresh 
-coffee. Those who desire to rescue the drunk- 
ard from his cup will find no better substitute 
for spirits than strong, new-made coffee, without 
milk or sugar. Two ounces of coffee, or one- 
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eighth of a pound, to one pint of boiling water 
makes a first-class beverage, but the water must 
be boiling, not merely hot. Bitterness comes 
from boiling it too long. If the coffee required 
for breakfast be put in a granite kettle over 
night and a pint of cold water poured over it, it 
can be heated to the boiling point and then set 
back to prevent further ebullition, when it will 
be found that, while its strength is extracted, its 
delicate aroma is preserved. As our country 
consumes nearly ten pounds of coffee per capita, 
it is a pity not to have it made in the best man- 
ner. It is asserted by those who have tried it 
that malaria and epidemics are avoided by those 
who drink a cup of hot coffee before venturing 
into the morning air. Burned on hot coals it is 
a disinfectant for a sick-room. By some of our 
best physicians it is considered a specific in 
typhoid fever. 


RECIPES FOR MAKING COFFEE. 

Mix fine ground Java sufficient for six cups 
with one-half teaspoonful of white of egg. To 
this add hot water and bring to a boil only. 
Remove to a cooler part of the range, and on 
serving you have a drink better'than wine. 

ANOTHER.—Buy raw berries, mixing one quar- 
ter of Java with three quarters Rio. Roast it 
yourself to proper brown, and grind fine; put 
into French coffee pot with fine wire strainer; 


over this put flannel, pouring in hot water to — 


heat the pot; then pour out; for every cup of 
liquid wanted, next put in one cup of ground 


coffee packed hard; over this pour hot water - 


sufficient to make the desired amount, allowing 
it to percolate slowly through. [This is the 
method employed in my country, and it is de- 
lightful.— A Brazilian. ] 


ANOTHER.—Soak one hour, or over night, in 
enough cold water to moisten, three quarters of a 
cup of equal parts Java and Mocha mixed; over 
this pour boiling water sufficient for four per- 
sons; boil, but not violently, for fifteen minutes; 
five minutes before serving add an additional 
tablespoonful of fresh ground coffee, and bring 
to a scald without boiling; add fish skin the size 
of asilver dollar; pour out and back again, to 
settle; serve. 


ANOTHER.—To coarsely ground coffee add 
boiling water and the shells of two eggs; boil 
briskly ten minutes, and remove to back of range 
until served; heat the milk to be used, but not 


-to boiling, and serve with sugar to taste; cold 
milk destroys the flavor of the finest coffee.—M. _ 


B. Review. 
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HOME TOPICS. 


OLD-FASHIONED Ways.— Wise people are 
usually in no hurry to adopt or reject new ideas. 
They examine carefully before they venture in 
“ways they are unaccustomed to. There are many 
old-fashioned, simple methods of doing work 
that give far better results than can be obtained 
from the complex machinery which has been 
invented to take their place. The simplest 
method which will give a satisfactory result is 
the best method. Life is too short and valuable 


- to introduce complex machinery into our houses. 


Already the tide is setting against what a witty 
American essayist has called the ‘‘modern in- 
conveniences.’’ Sensible people do not now 
build houses with stationary washstands in their 
bedrooms, where the waste pipe gives free access 
to water gas. Bathrooms are built now at the 
side or in some way isolated, so they can readily 
be aired and lighted; not, as formerly, opening 
into sleeping-rooms, from whence they receive 
their only light and air. Steam heat is rapidly 
taking the place of the dry-air furnace, heat 
mixed as it often was with coal gas and the 
cooking odors of the basement kitchen. There 
is no heat, as all the world knows, so health- 
giving and beautiful as an open fire. The old- 
fashioned habit of keeping the fireplace open all 
summer, so a fire could be kindled and kept 
burning low on the hearth any damp summer’s 
-day, was a comfortable and a pleasant one. 
There are many days in the summer when the 
atmosphere of a house is improved bya brisk 


-fire of light wood early in the morning and late 
- in the evening. 


The old-fashioned way of making bread, rolls, 
muffins and biscuits was with yeast. It requires 


forethought to set bread. It cannot be 


stirred up at a moment’s whim, like biscuits and 
muffins made With baking powder, but it is more 
-wholesome. There is nothing more delightful 
nor easier to make than good yeast bread, such 
as our grandmothers always made; yet dozens of 


‘patent devices to succeed it are offered to-day. 


‘The old flour was more wholesome and sweeter 


“than the new over-bolted flour, which contains 


little more nutrition than is given by the grains 


-of starch, and which has undoubtedly largely 


increased the number of diabetic patients. There 


is a prejudice against anything savoring of gra- 


hamite living as akin to a slow starvation diet, 
but there need be no such prejudice against 


-whole wheat flour. This flour contains no such 


percentage of woody husk fibre as the graham 
flour. It is prepared from the wheat kernel 
ground full. Though dark, it is sweet, and con- 
tains all the gluten of the wheat, which is re- 
jected by the new process flour. Even the pat- 
entees of the new roller process admit that their 
flour does not make good pie-crust. They pre- 
pare a special brand, made, we believe, by the 


old process for this purpose. Most housekeepers 
would be willing to have a little darker bread if 
they could get back the sweet, old-time bread, 
which was so much better than the fine, spongy, 
snow-white bread now made by new-process 
flour.—New York Tribune. 


Ick WATER A HEALTHFUL AND INVIGORAT- 
ING DRINK WHEN TEMPERATELY UsSED.—This 
is the season when warnings against the use of 
ice water abound. The beverage, however, finds 
an advocate in the Sanitary Volunteer, the offi- 
cial organ of the New Hampshire Board of 
Health, which expresses the following opin- 
ions :— 

There is a great deal of sentiment and many 
opinions regarding the use of ice water that 
vanish when the light of reason and experience 
is turned upon them. The fact is that ice water, 
drank slowly and in moderate quantities, consti- 
tutes a healthful and invigorating drink. There 
is no doubt that ice is a great sanitary agent, and 
every family ought to be provided with it during 
the warmer months of the year. It is,true that 
the inordinate use of ice water, or its use under 
some special circumstances, is attended with 
great danger; so is the improper use of any other 
drink or food. 

The assumption that iced water is dangerous, 
and that iced tea, or iced coffee, or iced lemon- 
ade, is a harmless substitute, is simply a delu- 
sion. As the source of danger feared by some is 
the degree of cold, we fail to see clearly how 
flavor modifies the effect of temperature. There 
are some individuals, undoubtedly, who cannot 
drink ice water without injury, and who ought 
never to use it, but toa great majority of per- 
sons it is refreshing and healthful. Its use, 
temperate and discreet, is in no way to be con- 
demned, which cannot be said of some of its 
substitutes. 


HEALTH CrumMBs.—Don’t worry. 

Don’t hurry. ‘‘ Too swift arrives as tardy as 
too slow.”’ 

Don’t overeat. Don’t starve. ‘* Let your mod- 
eration be known to all men.”’ ; 

Court the fresh air day and night. ‘‘Oh, if 
you knew what was in the air!’’ 

Sleep and rest abundantly. Sleep is nature’s 
benediction. 

Spend less nervous energy each day than you 
make. 

Be cheerful. ‘‘A light heart lives long.” 
Think only healthful thoughts. ‘As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so he is.”’ 

Work like a man; but.don’t be worked to death. 

**Seek peace and pursue it.’’ 

Avoid passion and excitement. A moment’s 
anger may be fatal. 

- Associate with healthy people. Health is con- 
tagious as well as disease. 
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GREAT DIScOVERIES.—Valuable discoveries 
have been made and valuable inventions sug- 
gested by the veriest accidents. An alchemist, 
while seeking to discover a mixture of earths 
that would make the most durable crucible, one 
day found that he had made porcelain. The 
power of lenses, as applied to the telescope, was 
discovered by a watchmaker’s apprentice. While 
holding spectacle glasses between his thumb and 
finger he was startled at the suddenly enlarged 
appearance of a neighboring church spire. 

The art of etching upon glass was discovered 
by a Nuremberg glass-cutter. By accident a few 
drops of aqua fortis fell upon his spectacles. He 
noticed that the glass became corroded and soft- 
ened where the acid had touched it. That was 
hint enough. He drew figures upon glass with 
varnish, applied the corroding fiuid, then cut 
away the, glass around the drawing. When the 
varnish was removed, the figures appeared raised 
upon a dark ground. Mezzotinto owed its in- 
vention to the simple accident of the gun-barrel 
of a sentry becoming rusted with dew. 

The swaying to and fro of a chandelier ina 
cathedral suggested to Galileo the application of 
the pendulum. The art of lithographing was 
perfected through suggestions made by accident. 
A poor musician was curious to know whether 
music could not be etched upon stone as well as 
upon copper. After he had prepared his slab, 
his mother asked him to make a memorandum 
of such clothes as she proposed to send away to 
be washed. Not having pen, ink and paper con- 
venient, he wrote the list on the stone with the 
etching preparation, intending to make a copy of 
it at leisure. A few days later, when about to 
clean the stone, he wondered what effect aqua 
fortis would have upon it. He applied the acid, 
and in a few minutes saw the writing standing 
out in relief. The next step necessary was sim- 
ply to ink the stone and take off an impression. 

The composition of which printing rollers are 
made was discovered by a Salopian printer. 
Not being able to find the pelt-ball, he inked the 
type with a piece of soft glue which had fallen 
out of a glue-pot. It was such an excellent sub- 
stitute that, after mixing molasses with the glue 
to give the mass the proper consistency, the old 
pelt-ball was entirely discarded. 

The shop of a Dublin tobacconist by the name 
of Lundyfoote was destroyed by fire. While he 
was gazing dolefully into the smouldering ruins, 
he noticed that his poorer neighbors were gather- 

. ing the snuff from the canisters. He tested the 
snuff for himself, and discovered that the fire 
had largely increased its pungency and aroma. 
Here was a hint worth profiting by. He secured 


CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


another shop, built a lot of ovens, subjected the 
snuff to a heating process, gave the brand a par- 
ticular name, and in a few years became rich 
through an accident which he at first thought 
had completely ruined him. 

The process of whitening sugar was discovered 
in a curious way. A hen that had gone through 
a clay puddle went with her muddy feet intoa 
sugar-house. She left her tracks on a pile of 
sugar. It was noticed that wherever her tracks 
were the sugar was whitened. Experiments were 
instituted, and the result was that wet clay came 
to be used in refining sugar.— Metropolitan. 


MEN OF GENIUS —Tasso’s conversation was 
neither gay nor brilliant. Dante was neither 
taciturn nor satirical. Butler was either sullen 
or biting. Gray seldom talked or smiled. Ho- 
garth and Swift were absent-minded in company. 
Milton was very unsociable and irritable when 
pressed into conversation. Kirwin, though co- 
pious and eloquent in public addresses, was 
meagre and dull in colloquial discourses. Virgil 
was heavy in conversation. La Fontaine ap- 
peared heavy, coarse and stupid; he could not 
speak and describe what he had just seen, but 
then he was the model of poetry. Chaucer’s si- 
lence was more agreeable than his conversation. 
Dryden’s conversation was slow and dull, his 
humor saturnine, reserved. Cornelius in con- 
versation was so insipid that he never failed of 
wearying; he did not even speak correctly the 
language of which he was such a master. Ben 
Jonson used to sit silent in company and suck 
his wine. Southey was stiff, sedate and wrapped 
up in asceticism. Addison was good company 
with his friends, but in mixed company he pre- 
served his dignity by a stiff and reserved silence. 
Fox in conversation never flagged; his animation 
and vivacity were inexhaustible. Dr. Bentley 
was loquacious, as was also Grotius. Goldsmith 
“wrote like an angel and talked like a poor 
Poll.”” Burke was entertaining, enthusiastic and 
interesting in conversation. Curran was a con- 
vivial deity. Leigh Hunt was a pleasant stream 
of conversation. Carlyle doubted, objected and 


_ demurred. 


How THREAD IS NUMBERED.—Every seam- 
stress, whether she wants No. 30 or 50 or 120 
thread, knows from the number what size the 
thread will be and what kind of sewing it can be 
used for; but how the numbers came to be just 
what they are and just what they mean not one 
person in a thousand knows, yet it is a very 
simple matter to explain, providing you only 
know the points and how to elucidate them. 


‘ 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER 


When 840 yards of yarn weigh 7,000 grains, a 
pound of cotton, the thread-makers mark it No. 
1. If 1,680 yards weigh a pound it is marked as 


No. 2. For No. 50 yarn it would take 50 multi-. 


plied by 840 to weigh a pound. This is the 
whole explanation of the yard measurement as 
used by the spool cotton manufacturers. The 
early manufactured thread was of three instead 
of six-cord, the number being derived from the 
number of yards to the pound, just as it is to-day. 
No. 60 yarn made No. 60 thread, though in point 
of fact the actual calibre of No. 60 thread would 
equal No. 20 yarn, being made of three No. 20 
strands twisted together. 

When the sewing machine came into the mar- 
ket-as the great thread consumer, unreasoning 
in its work and inexorable in its demands for 
mechanical accuracy, six-cord cotton had to be 
made in place of the old and rougher three-cord, 
it beimg much smoother. As thread numbers 
were already established they were not altered 
forthe new article, and No. 60 six-cord and No. 


_ 60 three-cord were left identical in both size and 


number. ‘To effect this the six-cord has to be 


‘made of yarn twice as fine as that demanded in 


making the.three-cord variety. The No. 60 six- 


_-eord is made of six strands of No.120 yarn. The 


threg-eord. spool cotton is the same number as 
the yarn is made of. Six-cord spool cotton is 
always made from yarn double its number. 
Thread is a simple thing, but, simple as it is, 
there are 2,000 kinds of it, and each kind goes 
through hundreds of different processes.—St. 
Louis Republic. 


Worms THAT Ear STEEL Raits.—For the 
past two years the German government has been 
making inquiries into the life, history, and rav- 
ages of one of the most remarkable worms known 
to exist. This wonderful creature, whose glut- 
tonous appetite is only satisfied after a feed on 
common steel, was first brought into general 
notice by an article in the Cologne Gazette in 
June. 

For some time preceding the publication of 
the account mentioned, the greatest consterna- 
tion existed among the engineers employed on 
the railway at. Hagen, by accidents; which al 
ways occurred at the same place, proving that 
some terrible defect must exist either in the 
material or the construction of the rails. 

The government became interested and sent a 


commission to the spot for the purpose of main-— 


taining a constant watch,at the spot where the 
accidents—one of them dttended with loss of life 
—had occurred. It was not, however, until after 
six months had elapsed that the surface of the 
rails appeared to be corroded, as if by acid, to 
the extent of over one hundred yards. 

The rail was taken up and broken, whereupon 
it was found to be literally honeycombed by a 
thin, thread-like, gray worm. The worm is said 
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to be two centimetres in length and about the 
bigness of a common knitting-needle. It is of a 
light gray color, and on the head it carries two 
little sacs, or glands, filled with a most powerful 
corrosive secretion, which is ejected every ten 
minutes when the little demon is lying undis- 
turbed. This liquid, when squirted upon iron, 
renders that metal soft and spongy, and of the 
color of rust, when it is easily and greedily de 
voured by the little insect. ‘‘There is no exag- 
geration,’’ says the official report, ‘in the asser- 
tion that this creature is one of the most vora- 
cious, for it has devoured thirty-six kilograms of 
rails in a fortnight.” 


TURNED UpstmpE Down.—The South Sea isl- 
ands are the place for turtles, and the islanders 
are experts at capturing the clumsy creatures. 
There are several curious ways of capturing 
them, says an exchange. When laying asleep on 
the water in the sun, a canoe will silently ap- 
proach, its crew seize the animal and: tumble 
him aboard ‘‘ before he knows where he is.’”?’ He 
is turned on his back, for otherwise he would 
climb out and swamp the boat in short order. 

A native will also swim up quietly behind the 
sleeping creature, spring on the back of his 
shell and hold on in such a way that he cannot 
dive. Having no idea of escaping in any other 
way, he can be steered whithersoever his captor 
chooses. Considerable nerve and agility are 
necessary in accomplishing this feat, for if the 
man should miss his leap and fall back into the 
water he is liable to be cungueutty cut by the 
animal’s flippers. 

An inexpert person, or one who wished to have 
some fun with the turtle might grasp him by the 
tail. The turtle has his idea of a joke, too, 
which is instantly to shut his tail close up to his 
body, whereby the man’s hand is held fast, as in 
a vise, and dive with him to the bottom of the 
sea. 4 

Most of the turtles, however, are captured on 
the beaches, whither the females land to lay 
their eggs, and the males accompany, them out 
of gallantry, or to keep guard. 

The eggs are laid in a perpendicular cavity 
about a yard deep, at the bottom of a great circu- 
lar excavation, which the female scrapes by 
whirling round like a fly with its wings singed, 
and violently plying its flippers. ; 

When surprised the turtle offers no resistance, 
but makes off at a pace surprisingly rapid in so 
clumsy an animal, and which a good runner 
could hardly keep up with in the sand. 

To turn a turtle weighing 400 pounds on its 
back, and thus capture ft’ while it is scuttling 
through deep sand requires considerable knack. 
A turtle’s progress on land is by a series of 
wrigyling jerks from side to side, and the fisher, 
taking advantage of the moment when it cafits 
away from him, overturns it with ease. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to April Puzzles. 
44.—Katie Smith. Birdie Lane. 


45.—T O D WAY 
THRUM “WAVER 
THITNEE AVOSET 
ORTOLAN YESAWAL 
DUNLINS REWAKE 
MEANS TAKEN 

ENS LENE 


47.—Unrighteousness. 48.—Kaleidoscope. 

49.—Intemperance. 50.—Procrastination. 
51.—Superintendent. 

52-—REDSHANK 53.—T 


EDUCATE BAC 
DURATE BELAM 
SCAPE TALIPIN 
HATE CAPOTE 
ATE MITRE 
NE NEED 
K 

54.—Stringy-bark. 


55.—Love and smoke are unable to conceal 
themselves. 

56.—Hope is the poor man’s bread. 

57.—Dreams are lies. 

58.—A great city is a great desert. 

59.—Who asks errs not. 

60.—Epistolary. 


84.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In passion, not in love; 
In pleasant, not in dove; 
In coward, not in knave; 
In bondman, not in slave; 
In skillet, not in dish; 
The WHOLE is a sea-fish. 
D. E. Gerry. 


85.—A Diamond. 
1 In France. 2 Cheerless. 3 Firm. 4 A 
large pistol. 5 The Turkish council of state. 6 
Acave. 7 In Germany. 


Dinau. 
86.—Right Rhomboid. 

Across.—1 A coal-broker (Eng.). 2 A bit of 
bacon. 3 Coarse food. 4 A climbing plant and 
its fruit. 5 Extravagant. 6 Toreckon. Down. 
—1 A letter., 2 A prefix. 3 A kind of custo- 
mary payment by atenant. 4 A kind of mova- 
ble ladder. 5 Exasperated. 6 Cut off at the top. 
7 A kind of turnip. 8 Anachievement. 9 To 
Separate (Obs. or Prov. Eng.). 10 A prefix. 11 
A letter. ENGLISH Boy. 


Word Anagrams. 
87.—-Mere long coat. 


88.—Eat old coins. 
89.—Saved more tint. 


90.—A mite on end. ADELAIDE. 


91.—Double Letter Enigma. 
Unhappy “‘ wretches!’’ wasting ink and paper, 
Writing out flats beside their ‘‘ waning taper.’’ 
Not ‘‘even Sabbaths’’ ean exempt from labor, 
Nor ‘‘duty calls’? be made upon a neighbor. 
When “puzzle journals’? claim a contribution, 
No flattist ‘‘can refuse,’’ and hope for absolution. 


“A bookworm ’”’ must be happier than they, 

It feeds on paper, and on books will prey. 

It needs no taper; with a keen insight 

It bores, not pores, thro’ volumes all the night, 
Without exhausting strength; and with delight 
It sates its literary appetite. MAUDE. — 


92.—Half-Square. 

1 Containing a variety, 2 A graduate of a 
college or university. 8 make uneven. 4 To 
signify. 5 Merely. 6 A plant called the herb of 
grace. 7 A pronoun. 8 A Roman numeral. 
F.S. F. 


93.—A Double Acrostic. 

(Words of four letters.) 

1 Toclutch. 2 A title of dignity among the 

Turks. 3 A species of manna or dew. 4 

Smooth. 5 Vacant. 6 Thirsty. The primals 
and finals name two spirituous liquors. 


Mrs. J. W. 
. Decapitations. 
94.—Behead a banner, and leave in a short 
time. 
95.—A helmet, and leave a constellation. 
96.—Knotted, and leave indebted to. 
Cyrit DEANE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the first complete or best incomplete list of 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
June 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette, and 
for the next best list a book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the February puzzles were re- 
ceived from Rollin G. Stone, Peggie, English 
Boy, Birdie Lane, Savidge, Bridget McQ., 
Teddy, E. G. Davis, Tri Angle, Ida May, Tom, 
D. E. Gerry, Birdie Browne, Geraldine, Vinnie, 
Ann Eliza, Cora A. L., Katie Smith, Ned Nason, 
J. D. L., Minnie Jones, Lionel, I. O. T., and 
Black Hawk. 

Prize- Winners. 

English Boy, Boston, Mass., for the first com- 
plete list of answers; Tri Angle, Toledo, Ohio, 
for the next best list. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE COOLING SHADES. 


We pity the people who’re sweating 
Beneath this blazing hot sun, 
And envy the crowd that is resting, 
And taking their fill of fun, 
*Neath the evergreen shade, 
On the grassy glade, 
Where the cod] breezes blow 
From the mountain’s brow, 
And the brooks down the hillside run. 


We talk of the stifling city, 
Of the bricks that are well nigh red hot, 
Of the jam in the street or the alley, 
And grieve o’er the stay-at-home’s lot; 
And scarcely remember 
How it was last September, 
With excellent reason, 
At the end of the season, 
We welcomed this same homely spot. 


One may talk of a jam and cramming, 
But a crowd you can never see 
Like that you find in the mountains, 
Or.down by the sunlit sea; 
Where people are rushing 
In crowds that are crushing; 
And only with tussel 
Amid all the bustle 
You can get to the table for breakfast or tea. 


Don’t talk of the comfort of coolness, 
Where toilets each hour must be made, 
And a seven-by-nine stifled bedroom 
Is the place where your head must be laid; 
You wish you had wings 
To fly from the Springs, 
From beetles and gnats, 
Mosquitos and bats, 
And the clerk when the bill must be paid. 


The truth of the matter is simply 
We prize not the comforts we own, 
And hie us away in our folly, 
To learn there is no place like home; 
And after bad feeling, 
And pocket-book bleeding, 
And crowding and sweating, 
And worry and fretting, 
To welcome the music of Home, Sweet Home! 


No doubt it is well for the people 
Who own these sylvan shades, 
That fashion bears sway so potent, 
And orders these summer raids ; 
But foolish it seems 
That to furnish the means 
One needs mast deny 
Near a half-year’s supply, 
And starve for a month in the glades. 


—Ezxchange. 


BURDETTE ON HOTEL COMFORTS. 


Did you ever notice—of course you have—the 
attention paid to the art of making hotel rooms 
systematically unhomelike and uncomfortable ? 
I have been observing it for thirteen years. I 
suppose the object is to keep the guest out of . 
his room as much as possible, so that he won’t 
use the furniture, the soap and towels, the gas 
or the lamp. In the average country hotel—by 
that I mean a hotel in a town of 5,000 or less—a 
guest has to keep up a constant struggle in order 
to occupy his room at all. While he is at break- 
fast a girl comes in, takes away all the linen and 


“tosses the bed up into a volcanic bit of chaos, 


throws the pillow on the lounge or sofa, if there 
be one, hangs the bolster on the chair or table, 
and takes away all the towels. There is but 
one; I use the word ‘‘all’’ out of courtesy. The 
idea that anybody washes his hands or face at 
any time during the day, save immediately after 
rising, seems never to occur to some landlords. 
Unless you raise a row about it, after the towels 
(those towel) are (is) taken away during break- 
fast hour, no more are (is) brought in until after 
sup er. Of course you never use the soap ina 
cheap hotel, so the fact of its presence or absence 
does not worry you, unless you should want 
something to sharpen your penknife on, and 
then a cake of cheap hotel soap rises to the situ- 
ation. It beats an oil-stone all to pieces. And 
in a hotel of what you may call the third, and 
often the second, class, it is a part of the land- 
lord’s creed that no living man ever, ever, ever, 
wants to write a letter in hisownroom. A table 
is not part of the furniture. When it is, it is 
either a good saddler with a canter or a “‘ single 
footer’? with a gait like a Kentucky “sand 
sifter,”” and you have to hold it with your knees 
when you try to write. Ihave quit using them. 
I take out a bureau drawer, turn it upside down, 
push it back in place about two inches, and, 
defying the landlord, have a table that it would 
break his heart to see. But come to the first- 
class hotels. Now and then you get a room with 
a drop light init. You can then sit in your own 
room in the evening and read. But as a rule 
there is no drop light. The bureau and mirror 
are on one side of the room, heavy, rich, massive, 
no sparing of expense. Now it is just as easy to 
have the lone gas jet close to the mirror. Then 
one can shave, see the parting of his hair, and 
dress. But no; either there is a bracket jet away 
over on the other side of the room, or a dim 
chandelier hanging so high that a man of my 


height has to stand on a chair to light it. And 
you might just as well try to read by the moon. 
And since the smaller towns have got to using 
electric lights I have hadatime. The light in 
your room is a pear-shaped thing, hanging on a 
string from the centre of the ceiling. I chase 
the beggarly thing all around the room some- 


times before I can get a grip on it and turn it on. 


When it is turned on it is about a two-candle 
power, and you can neither read nor dress nor 
sit still and think by it. The hotel bedroom is 
exclusively a bedroom. It’s good tusleep in and 
nothing else. If there were any economy in 
making it uncomfortable and inconvenient, I 
wouldn’t kick. But any man who has ever 
traveled knows the landlord often goes to. great 
expense of money and trouble to arrange his 
bedrooms to the greatest inconvenience of the 
guest who may have an insane notion that he 
would like to read and write in his own room.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


' THE Gone.—We think all will, in some de- 
-gree,-. sympathize with Josh Billings, as they 


recall their own emotions on hearing one of 


.those dulcet instruments for the first time. 


Thus Josh:— 
*T never can eradicate holi from mi memory 


_the sound of the first gong I ever herd. I was 


settin on the front stupe ov a tavern in the city 
ov Bufferlo, pensively smokin. The sun was 
goin to bed, and the heavings for an hour was 
blushin at the performance. The Ery kanal, 
with its golden waters, was on its way to Albany, 
and I was perusin the line botes a flankin by, 
and thinkin ov Ittily (where I used to liv) and 
her gondolers and gallus wimmin. My entire 
sole was, as it wer, ina swet. I wanted toclime, 
I felt great, I actually grew. There are things 
in this life too big to be trifled with; ther ar times 


when a man brakes luce from hisself, when he 


sees sperrets, when he kin almost tuch the mune, 
and feels as tho he kud fill both hands with the 
stars of heaving, and almost swear he was a bank 
president. That’s what ailed me. But the korse 
of true luv never did run smooth (this is Shaks- 
peare’s opinyun, too); just as I was doin my 
best —dummer, dummer, spat, bang, beller, 
crash, ram, roar, dummer, dummer, whang, rap, 
rare, rally, dummer, dummer, dum—with 1 tre- 
menjis jump I struck the senter ov the sidewalk, 
with another I kleared the gutter, and with an- 
other I stood in the middle ov the street, snortin 
like an injin pony at a band of music. I gazed 
in wild despare at the tavern stand, my heart 
swelled up as big as an outdore oven, my teeth 
were as luce as a string of bedes. I thot all the 
crockery in the tavern had fell down. I thot ov 
fenomenons. I thotov Gabriel and his horn. I 
was jest on the point ov thinkin ov somethin 
else, when the landlord cum out tu the front 
stupe ov the tavern, holdin by a string the bot- 
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tom ov an old brass kittle. He kawled me gently 


with his hand; I went sloly up to him; he 
kammed mi feres, he sed it was a gong, I saw 
the fotched thing, he sed supper was redy, he ast 


me if I wud hav black or green tee, and I sed I 
wud.”’ 


The following letter from a member of one of 
the learned professions—a “ Fizishan’’ practis- 
ing in a western town—was sent to a wholesale 
firm in Toronto, with whom the ‘‘ doctor” de- 


sired to establish trade relations. The writer is . 


evidently a gentleman of manifold attainments, 
and some pleasing surprises in the way of novel- 


ties in medicine and perfumery may be expected | 


when the new laboratory is in working order. 
_ The letter is printed verbatim. 

“Siras i am goin into Patent medison this 
spring quite extensive i have ben advised to 
right:to you and geat a cataloug of your drugs 
and iam goin to keep other medison as well as 
make my own and all kinds of perfumery today 
iam making 7 kinds of medisons and i can make 
as meney as will sell and i determan run a 
wholesale business if you will send me a catalog 
of druges and if i can do bter with you than i can 
in Montreal i will deal with you altogether be- 
caws i think ij can bild a gud trad up here wher i 
am. things is brisk and the outluk fur a larg 
drugist is grate ef he has the stock and can sell 
goods i remain yours Truly PROF. 

**i send you a refernce from a drugist at hom i 


hav delt with evry sence i commence to make 
medison.”’ 


An amusing scene was recently enacted ina 
country court-room in Maine. The trial justice, 
a big, pompous official, with a voice like a trom- 
bone, took it upon himself to examine a witness 
—a little, withered old man, whose face was as 
red and wrinkled as a smoked herring. 

‘‘What is your name?” asked the justice. 

““Why, ’squire,” said the astonished witness, 
**you know my name as well as I know yourn.”’ 

** Never you mind what I know or what I don’t 
know,’ was the caution given with magisterial 
severity. ‘‘I ask the question in my official 
capacity and you’re bound to answer it under 
oath.’’ 

With a contemptuous snort the witness gave 
his name and the questioning proceeded. 

Where do you live ?”’ 

“Wal, I snum!”’ ejaculated the old man. 
‘‘Why,”’ he continued appealingly to the laugh- 
ing listeners, “‘ I’ve lived in this town all my life, 
and so’s he,’’ pointing to the Justice, “an’ b’ 
gosh, to hear him go on you’d think ’?—— 

“*Silence!’’ thundered the irate magistrate. 
“* Answer my question, or I’ll fine you for con- 
tempt of court.”’ 

Alarmed by the threat, the witness named his 
place of residence and the examination went on. 
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** What is your occupation ?”’ 

“ Huh ? ” 

“What do you do for a living?” 

Oh, git out, ’squire! Jest as if you don’t 
know that I tend gardens in the summer sea- 
son, an’ saw wood winters!”’ 

** As a private citizen I do know it, but as the 
Court I know nothing about you,” exclaimed the 
perspiring justice. 

“Wal, ’squire,’? remarked the puzzled wit- 


ness, ‘if you know somethin’ outside the court- 


room an’ don’t know nothin’ in it, you’d better 
get out an’ let somebody try this case that’s got 


sense.’’ 


The advice may have been well meant, but it 
cost the witness ten dollars. 


Old ‘‘ Daddy’’ Rose, aged seventy-five, died at 


_ Providence, Luzerne county, Pa., on Tuesday of 


last week. A barber was called in to shave the 
corpse. The knight of the razor and the old 
man were enemies in life, and now the time for 
revenge had come. The barber cut the beard 
off, leaving a large goatee nineteen inches long. 
The hair on the head was next shaved off. The 
disfigured corpse was then braced against the 
window, so passers-by could see it. A clergyman 
happened to pass, and seeing what had taken 
place, went into the house, drove the barber out, 
and had the corpse disrobed, shaved over and 
properly laid out. Before this had been done 
the wife returned, and it took considerable per- 
suasion to make her believe that the body of her 
husband had not been stolen and the corpse 
before her substituted for it. 


In teaching his boys the composition of sen- 
tences, a schoolmaster said to them, “If I ask 
you, ‘ What have I got in my hand?’ you must 
not answer ‘Chalk,’ but compose a full sentence 
and say, ‘You have chalk in your hand.’ Now 
we will go on. What have I on my feet ?”’ 

** Boots,’”’ was the immediate answer. 

‘““Wrong. You haven’t listened to my direc- 
tions.” 

“Stockings,’’ returned another heedless one. 

“ Wrong again; worse than ever,” wrathfully 
cried the schoolmaster. ‘‘ Well?’ he continued, 
interrogatively, to a lad near. 

“Please, sir’’-——— Then he paused. Perhaps 
he thought his answer might seem funny, but 


convinced that he was right, he gasped out reck- 
lessly, Corns!”’ 

Mary had a little lamb, its fleece was white as 
snow; it strayed away one summer day where 
lambs should never go. Then Mary sat her down 
and tears streamed from her eyes; she never 
found the lamb because she did not advertise. 
And Mary had a brother John, who kept a vil- 
lage store; he sat down and smoked his pipe and 
watched the open door. And as the people 


passed along and did not stop to buy, John still 
sat down and smoked his pipe and blinked his 
sleepy eye. And so the sheriff closed him out, 
but still he lingered near, and Mary came to drop 
with him a sympathetic tear. ‘‘ How is it, sis- 
ter, can you tell why the other merchants here 
sell all their goods and thrive from year to 
year?”? Remembering now her own bad luck 
the little maid replies: “‘ Those other fellows get 
there, John, because they ad ~~ 


» Mr. Edison likes to tell the story of how he 


drifted east to Boston from Memphis, Tenn., in 
his wandering period as a telegraph operator. 
He had been engaged by letter to act as receiv- 
ing-operator on the night-service of the Associ- 
ated Press. One evening he strolled into the 
Boston office and asked for the manager. The 
latter looked askance at the gawky, ill-at ease, 
green-looking, shabbily-dressed being who pre- 
sented himself for the really important and well- 
paid post. At that time the sending-operator at 
the New York end of the line was known as 
“the lightning expert,’? and no one had been 
able to ‘‘ take’? him without annoying breaks. 
Mr. Edison flushed under the manager’s sneering 
inquiry as to whether he thought he could suc- 
ceed where so many had failed. ‘‘T’ll try,’? was 
his quiet rejoinder, as he seated himself at the 
instrument. Connection was made, and the 
New York operator began to. fire in a five-thou- 
sand-word message. Faster and faster came the 
words; but there was neither pause nor break at 
the Boston end, where the manager gazed in 
amazement at the country bumpkin, who, with 
apparent ease, was succeeding where all his 
crack experts had failed. At the conclusion of 
the battle-royal this query ticked over the wire 
from New York: ‘‘ Who the deuce are you?” 
The answer ticked back was, ‘“‘Tom Edison, the 
new .man from Tennessee.”? And as quickly as 
the message could be carried, came the response, 
Edison, you’re a brick! Shake!’’ 


A new story of Abraham Lincoln is told by 
the New York Herald.- It is good enough to be 
true. Secretary Stanton was once greatly vexed 
because an army officer had refused to under- 
stand an order, or, at all events, had not obeyed. 
“*T believe I'll sit down,” said Stanton, “and 
give that man a piece of my mind.” ‘Do so,’’ 
said Lincoln; “‘ write him now, while you have 
it on your mind. Make it sharp; cut him up.” 
Stanton did not need a second invitation. It was 
a bone-crusher that he read to the President. 
“*That’s right,’”’ said Abe, ‘that’s a good one.”’ 
““Whom can I get to send it by?” mused the 
secretary. ‘‘Send it!’ replied Lincoln. ‘Send 
it! Why, don’t send it atall. Tearitup. You 
have freed your mind on the subject, and that is 
all that is necessary. Tear it up. You never 
want to send such letters; I never do.” 
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SUMMER QUARTERS. 


Mr. Blaters and emily ¢ think they would like Mr. Blaters starts 8 off in search of other i 
to spend the summer at this cottage, but find premises. 
it has been rented an hour before they arrive. 


The outside of the only ~The ins inside of the 


tage in town. ( 
{ 


The first picnic of the season, ona how ity was interrupted. 
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